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for Every Book! 


UNLIKE OTHER PUBLISHERS, Pag- 
eant Press believes that every book 
SHOULD BE ADVERTISED NATION- 
ALLY: to the book trade, to libraries 
and to the reading public. Relying 
solely upon an author's friends for 
promotion of a book is not ‘‘publish- 
ing,’ for the author might just as well 
print copies of his book and sell them 
door-to-door. The purpose of publish- 
ing is to bring your book to the atten- 
tion of the reading public so that you 
may become known and develop a fol- 
lowing. 

BE CAREFUL! Before you submit your 
manuscript to a publisher, find out if 
he guarantees and specifies National 


obligation. 
Other Pageant Press advantages: 


Lower Subsidies . . . Our subsidies average from 
25 to 30% lower than firms which do not 
offer advertising. 

Higher Royalty . . . Over 300% higher than 
royalty publishers .. . 

Early Publication . . . Our books are usually 
published in one-third the time other firms 
require. 

Longer Sales Life . . . We keep your book alive 
for at least two years, unlike other publishers 
who arbitrarily reserve the right to suspend a 
book on 60 to 90 days’ notice! 


How te get 


YOUR BOOK 


Pubbshed 


Only Pageant Press 
Guarantees National Advertising 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT. Our Editors will read it carefully 
and report within one week regarding possibilities and cost. No 


Advertising for your book... as 
Pageant Press does! 


Our advertisements in book review sec- 
tions such as The New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune and Satur- 
day Review go into millions of homes 
and result in bringing your book to the 
attention of a wide public. In addi- 
tion, for books of particular interest 
to specialized groups, we advertise in 
specialized publications such as Pres- 
byterian Life, Navy Times, Christian 
Herald, Sports Digest, Bridge Bulletin, 
Practical Hobbies and many others. 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pat Marlowe, Editor 


FROM A SUCCESSFUL PRO 


“Let me express my very sincere appreci- 
ation of your intelligent and sustained 
promotional efforts. Almost everyone who 
picks up ‘Creative Realism’ remarks on its 
technical excellence, and quality of ma- 
terials. Your publicity release is ‘tops’ and 


the skill with which you have drawn to- 
gether the essence of so vast a subject is 
remarkable.” 


Rolf Alexander, M.D. 
Author of “Creative Realism’’ and the 


non-fiction best-seller ‘“The Doctor Alone 
Can’‘t Cure You.’ 


FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
plan that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected .. . 
. . . how to type manuscript . . 
how to protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . 
and 1001 other suggestions to beginners and professionals. 
Absolutely FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS INC. 


130 West 42nd Street Dept. AJ10 New York 36, N. Y. 


which books to publish 
. how to proofread .. . 
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My First Two Stories Brought $255 


“Before completing the course,” writes 
Adam 8B. Arets of Tarentum, Pa., “|! sold two 
stories: one for $110, the other for $145. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, ti 
Palmer lessons on the other. When the going 
got tough, | turned to the lessons. The an- 
swer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But, 
with the continued help | am receiving from 


Palmer, | know I'll be lucky again. 


How to Make Crime Pay 


Free Offer Shows How 
We Can Help You Succeed 


You don’t have to be a mystery fan to recognize the con- 
sistent popularity of such stories. The largest, highest pay 
——— publish lots of them. Both hard cover books and 
pocket books use a high percentage of mysteries. As for TV 
and radio—research proves they are tops in popularity. 

Furthermore, publishers and script editors are constantly 
searching for more writers, new writers, more good suspense 
stories—opportunities for you. as a writer, to make money 
writing especially in this field. 

The basic elements in mystery writing are the very ele- 
ments in Palmer Fiction Training that have helped Palmer 
students succeed for 30 years. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would rather 
buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries depend upon 
finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or paying enough, it may 
not be because you lack talent, t that you lack technique 
or the ability to put human interest into your work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create human in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the most 
direct road to recognition and profit through fiction training. 


First Story Brings $110 
“| sold a story to Detective Story, ‘The Tale of the Sia- 
mese Cat’ for $110. | want you to know that all the pati- 
ence, kindness, and helpfulness to me while | was taking 
agg course was not in vain.’’—Alma T. Leaverton, Chicago, 


Sells To POST, CBS, and NBC 


“Although | had written for a number of years, it was 
only after completing your first few lessons that | began to 
know what a short story was. Your simple, direct approach 
to the problems has been of enormous value. My work is 
not pwd improved but has become much easier since taking 
the Palmer course.’"—Graham Doar. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn for yourself how Palmer's professional writer-in- 
structors can help you put life, action, real salability into 
your stories. Send today for FREE Typical Lesson Package 
with actual writing assignments, plus a 40-page book, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,” describing your opportunities 
as a writer. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send for 
your Free Book and Lesson today! 


Palmer Institute Of Authorship, Since 1917 


Approved: National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-105 A ed 
Hollywood 28, California for anon 


The Art 
of Writing 
Salable 


Stories 
—ae,| Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 
Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-105 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me free lesson package and bock, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explaining how 
| may increase my income from writing. This request 
is confidential and no salesman will call. 


Mr. ) 

Mrs. ) 

Miss ) 

Address 

Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct 
English—You Can Write 
Juveniles... And Sell Within 
Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


Will Herman 


Room 328 
5927 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohié 


Just off the Press! 
Latest 1955 Edition of the 


Freelance Writers List of 
Television, Radio Markets 


(12th Consecutive Year of Publication) 


Every writer, beginner and professional, who wants 
to sell scripts to television (‘‘live’’ or on film) should 
have this reliable, up-to-the-minute compilation. It 
tells you what programs are buying scripts this year— 
what type plays they want—how much they pay— 
whether they prefer outlines or completed scripts— 
and gives name of editor to contact. Also lists TV 
agents who handle freelance work. Send today for 
this authoritative, unique, and long-established List 
of your best markets (local, Chicago, Hollywood, 
New York City, etc.) prepared by NYU’s Instructor 
in Television Writing. 


PRICE: ONLY $2.25 POSTPAID 


Send check or money order to: 
A. R. Perkins, Jr. 
P.O. Box 371 
Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N.Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER: The new 1955 List plus two other 
helpful volumes: SAMPLE TV SCRIPTS and CLASS- 
ROOM HINTS ON TELEVISION WRITING: ALL three 
only $5.00 postpaid. 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


Why That Publishing Frown? 


What’s wrong with publishers? Just why, in 
childrens’ stories, do they frown on inanimate ob- 
jects and animals taking on the attributes of per- 
sons? 

“They're sick of it,” I’m told. Yet the children 
love it. Aren’t they interested in pleasing the 
children? 

Any time a mama bear puts her arms around 
her baby, why shouldn’t she express herself in 
words the children can understand? 

Even an old piano, after years of use by prac- 
ticing children, certainly is capable of expressing 
its opinions in loud and cracked tones which the 
children love to have translated. And how I love 
to change squeaks, and barks, and grunts into 
words! 

Nora 
Fresno, Calif. 


He’s Promoting His Own Book 


Most of us more timid writers are slow to risk 
gambling our money or time on the promotion 
of our own work as many now famous authors 
have done. But there is one of us who is not 
afraid to take this chance--Barton Michael Phil- 
lips, of Chicago. Sick of publishers’ run-arounds, 
and uncertainties about their wanting his book 
the way he wanted to present it, he has launched 
forth on his own. Not only did he contract to 
have his book published, but he’s doing a ter- 
rific one-man campaign to promote the book. 

He’s used match book ads, thousands of them; 
billboards; theatre trailers near scheduled release 
date for the book; and a sign above his car with 
the title of his novel, “And the Angels Won't 
Blame Him,” as a part of his campaign. 

Not content with this, he’s contacted every 
Chicago book dealer of any consequence, and pre- 
vailed upon them to stock his book. 

Most authors who've had publishers’ doors slow 
to open will watch with avid interest what hap- 
pens. So, let’s keep a sharp eye on the boy! 

MARGARET BENZ 
Chicago, Ill. 


From the Heart of Texas 


I always enjoy and appreciate A&J. As a mat- 
ter of fact it has been a vital part of my educa- 
tion. After I wrote that, I thought to myself what 
a weak, prosiac thing to say about a fine vehicle 
that I know I am utterly dependent upon. Why 
not tell Mr. Crawford what I actually think of 

Well, this is what I really think. I think that 
A&J, as well as the other writers’ mags., is meat 
to the writer and the would-be writer. They are 
like the three meals a day we take for granted 
and rarely stop to praise except in a polite, de- 
tached way. If we stopped a moment to realize 
what an important part these mediums have 
played in our general up reaching for special 
knowledge, we would be amazed. Twelve issues 
of A&J are equal to any textbook on writing. 

You love this little book, I know. And it is 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


beautifully made up, beautifully written. You 
have what in music we call a lovely touch. You 
see I read every copy over and over. It would 
be difficult to try to estimate how much I have 
learned from your magazine. 

It must give you a great glow of satisfaction to 
realize the amount of inspiration you have given 
young writers, how your pertinent information 
has lifted them out of some problem or tangle, how 
many youthful hearts have thumped with ambition 
because of something they read in Ad¢J. 

And some day, if the going gets rough, if the 
press breaks down, or something, don’t cuss (out 
loud, anyway) —just stop and remember that there 
is one gal in Houston, Texas (just call me Tex) 
who thinks you are tops. 

JANE ADAMS 
Houston, Texas 


Editors Climbing Trees 


I am a subscriber to AvJ for life, without a 
doubt. My money’s worth comes in the huge joke 
appearing at Resolutions Time, and now at mid- 
year for a premium. 

“. . . But not many can think well enough to 
have something to say, or to say it uniquely. That 
is where the real market lies.” Just bait, authors, 
for the big game that frightens Ye Adventurous 
Editors into climbing trees. Keeps their middles 
trim. I suppose. 

Yes, this is a personal gripe. Why not? Proving 
my ability to select material, I published a hymnal 
in Russian for an estimated market of 500 copies 
in Czechoslovakia, sent that number in one order 
to China, sold 3,000 copies in three years. 

Then I wrote myself into three and one-half 
years of imprisonment, termed by a leading reli- 
gious educator as “un-American,” and by another 
as “without trial, without Commission in Lunacy, 
or other rightful procedure . . . a crime of the 
state.” I calmly wrote myself out of the imprison- 
ment, after writing five others out of the same 
conditions. 

Not more than one rejection in four is by 
printed slip—so I can starve hopefully. With 
reader appeal proved so abundantly, it hardly re- 
quires vanity to say that the desired quality of 
something said convincingly and off the usual 
beat is what scares those editors. 

ARTHUR D. WRIGHT 
Roscoe, N. Y. 


Plays and Greeting Cards 


Esther Willard Bates’s article on amateur plays 
was just the type of help I’ve been looking for. 
It was a pleasant surprise to open A&J and find 
this particular material by the author of the de- 
lightful column, “Woman’s Way,” in my home 
town paper, the Providence Evening Bulletin. 

Helen Reid Chase’s “Greeting Card Verse is 
Easy” was another feature of particular interest 
to me. Her article is an eye-opener for beginners. 

Again, my thanks to the above contributors for 
sharing their writing secrets. 

LyTLe F. Hopkins 


North Scituate, R. I. 
Ocroser, 1955 


Take a Giant Step Forward 
On the Road to Sales 


By Enrolling in the 
Pauline Bloom Workshop Course 


And then keep moving FORWARD with the_ step-by-step 
lanning and writing of your story with Miss Bloom’s step- 
y-step help. 

“do wish | could have had Lesson No. II! man 
years ago. My situation today would be far dif- 
ferent. Indeed this lesson is so important that 
my writing outlook will never again be the 
same.” 

W. S. Cripe, Covina, Cal. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story and 
what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 
25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped, self-addressed 
envelope should accompany each ms. 


Personal Consultation by Arrangement 


58 Willow Street-A, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Licensed by New York State 
I‘d like to know more. Without obligation, please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 


WANTED 
TELEVISION 
WRITERS 


Men - Women 
Urgently Needed 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 
OUR 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
“TELEVISION WRITING SIMPLIFIED” 


BY 
ERIC HEATH 


The country’s oustanding television writing authority, and 
author of WRITING F TELEVISION,” a textbook (PUB- 
LISHED BY PRENTICE-HALL). 

Indorsed and used by many great names in the field of pind 


. motion pictures, educators, journalists, schools, colleges a 


universities. 
KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE 
PREPARING FOR A TELEVISION WRITING CAREER 


Write for FREE descriptive folder 
NO SALESMAN WILL CALL ON YOU 


American Television Institute 
Dept. A-5 98 Stevenson St. 
Son Francisco 5, Calif. 
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From Editors’ Desks to You 


Paperbacks for Youngsters 


A new series of paperbound books for boys and 
girls aged 9-14—Trumpet Books—has been started 
by Saml. Gabriel Sons and Company, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10. Each book is 60 pages plus 
cover and contains 20,000-25,000 words. The vol- 
umes are profusely illustrated with line drawings 
in black and one color. 

Both fiction and non-fiction are included in the 
series. Volumes so far published include Mystery 
at Stony Cove, Famous Pioneers, Baseball, Horses, 
Trumpet Book of Laughs, and Diving for Sunken 
Treasure. Subject matter to be used must lend 
itself to illustration. True autobiographical ad- 
venture is of special interest. The purpose is to 
“combine the thrills and excitement of the 
comics with a constructive and lively story.” 

The publishers have obtained the endorsement 
of teachers and librarians and hope to develop 
a mass market among youngsters at the price of 
25c a copy. 

Potential contributors should examine Trumpet 
Books to get a clear picture of what is wanted. 
Queries about possible manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Will Roberts, who is editorial super- 
visor of the series. Payment varies and is ar- 
ranged individually in each case. 

— — 

Faith Today, non-sectarian religious magazine, 
becomes a monthly beginning with the October 
issue. It has been published bimonthly. 

As previously, the magazine is in the market 
for strong, timely articles on religious matters 
considered broadly. It also purchases rights to 
condense books appropriate to its purposes. 

Right now the editor, Peter V. K. Funk, re- 
ports an especial need for short material (500 
words and under), also for fillers and humor. 
Address him at 70 Elm St., New Canaan, Conn. 
The magazine pays good rates on publication. 


American Judaism, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 
21, is one of the most readable and attractive of 
religious periodicals. Edited by Rabbi Samuel M. 
Silver, it represents Reform Judaism. The maga- 
izne is in the market for articles up to 1,000 words 
on subjects of general Jewish interest and particu- 
larly Reform Judaism. Payment is $25-$50 on ac- 
ceptance. Query Rabbi Silver on possible articles. 

— Ae] — 

Mature Years, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
is a religious addition to the small number of 
periodicals edited specifically for older persons. 
It’s in the market for both fiction and articles— 
1,500-2,000 words in each case; also for verse 
and photographs to appeal to mature adults. 

This is a Methodist publication edited by John 
W. Cook. Payment is on acceptance—lc-l5c a 
word for text, $5-$6 a photo. 

— — 

R. N.—A Journal for Nurses, 550 Kinderkamack 
Road, Oradell, N. J., is in the market for out- 
standing articles in the nursing field. No manu- 
script may be above 1,500 words. The magazine 
pubilshes also some verse and fillers. Query on 


articles, addressing the editor, Alice R. Clarke, 
R. N. Payment for prose is 3c a word, poems $5 
each, on publication. 

— Av] — 


The Catholic Digest Market 


The Catholic Digest—while still predominantly 
using reprint, chiefly from secular magazines—is 
now in the market for authoritative original ar- 
ticles of 2,000-2,500 words, preferably though not 
necessarily from a Catholic angle. It also uses 
photo stories. 

This has become a magazine of mass appeal. 
Its circulation is above a million, probably the 
largest of any religious periodical. Editions are 
published not only for the United States but for 
England and Ireland, France, Belgium, The Neth- 
erlands, Italy, Germany, Latin America, and 
Spain. Very little advertising is carried. 

Subject matter in a typical issue includes edu- 
cation, medicine, television, safe driving, music, 
sports, mental health, communism, liturgics—an 
immense variety. The style is that of a general 
magazine of big circulation. 

Payment is made on aceptance at $200 up for 
suitable articles. Picture stories bring $150 each, 
as do color transparencies for the cover. Before 
submitting material, query John McCarthy, assis- 
tant editor, at the New York office, 44 E. 53rd St. 

— — 

Manuscript Magazine, announced for January 
publication, will be a monthly workshop periodi- 
cal for writers working to strengthen their tech- 
nique. It will prepublish stories, articles, poems, 
and parts of longer work so that they may be 
subjected to critical analysis before being sent to 
market. They may be commercial copy or defi- 
nitely off-beat. 

The magazine will charge no fees and make no 
payment for manuscripts, but those published 
will be copyrighted with all rights remaining the 
property of the authors. Readers will submit 
criticism of material published. 

The editor is Margaret Howard, Box 242, 
G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 

— — 
Editors: Mother and Daughter 

Here’s a unique project—a mother-daughter 
combination of editors. Helen Harrington is 
starting Caravan, a bimonthly poetry magazine for 
adults. Her daughter, Dixie Lynne, aged 16, will 
edit Dawn: A Magazine for Teen-Agers, which 
also will be published bimonthly. Both should 
be addresed at Lamoni, Iowa. 

Caravan will use “all types of good poetry with 
strength and color,” also brief articles. Dawn is 
confined to teen-age writers of poetry and short 
prose. The editor seeks “depth and richness of 
thought, feeling, and expression.” She welcomes 
unorthodox or controversial points of view if 
well presented. 

Neither magazine will make payment for mate- 
rial, but both will offer prizes. 

The Harringtons have been widely published. 
Mrs. Harrington has had fiction in Farm Journal, 
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‘Exposition expects to publish 
_ 250 BOOKS THIS YEAR 


re some of 


Here a 


the reasons Why: 


**... 1 have a complete file of all occasions, teas, radio 

broadcasts, television appearances... Radio station 

WACO made a recording of the interview . . . television 

KWTX also made a picture of the program... the 
autograph party at the library was most enjoyable.” 

—Margaret S. Riddle, 

Bookmark, The Library Elf ($2.50) 


“|... When I saw the absolutely wonderful job you had 
done, I was thrilled beyond words... the cover to me 
is a masterstroke of salesmanship, and the inside cover 
blurb has so accurately caught the essence of the entire 
book in such few words that anyone interested in this 
type of fiction cannot help but look further...i1 am 
truly delighted with the job you have done.”’ 
—C. V. Myers (Editor-Publisher, Oilweek), 
Through Hell to Alaska ($3.50) 


“...1 am most certainly pleased with the book on 
which you have shown the artistic and technical work- 
manship that have made Exposition Press so famous. 
I am particularly delighted with the jacket, whose sym- 
bolic artistry and striking colorature conveys the inner 
thought I had on the collection of the stories.” 
—Orlando Cuadra Downing, 
The Adventures of Don Coyote ($2.50) 


RECENT NEWS FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 


National Magazine Book Digest—A full-page digest of 
Epicure and Charcoal (A Banner Book—$3.50), by 
Ashley Simms, appeared in the August 1955 Ladies’ 
Home Journal. National News Pick-up—Newspapers 
across the nation running the United Press write-up on 
Epicure and Charcoal. Window Display On New York’s 
Fifth Avenue—Brentano’s Bookstore featured Winston 
Churchill: British Bulldog (A Banner Book—$5), by 
Emrys Hughes, Member of Parliament, in a July win- 
dow display. State Education Board Recommendation 
—West Virginia Department of Education listed Voices 
From Hill and Vale ($3.50) in official booklet of newer 
books for West Virginia schools, which was sent to 
12,000 teachers in the state. Important Library Acqui- 
sitions—Ten Exposition Press books qualified for the 
permanent collection of works by Northwest writers at 
the Seattle (Wash.) Public Library sponsored by the 
National League of American Pen Women; Revenge in 
the Convent ($3) was acquired by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America library and included in the current 
list of new Catholic books distributed to more than 92 
bookstores and 59 libraries and in news releases of the 
National Cat‘olic Welfare Conference News Service. 
Autograph Parties in July—Miscellania ($2.50) by Rev. 
David Svennungsen at the Office Supply Co., Missoula, 
Montana, and at the Helena Office Supply Co., Helena, 
Mont. ... The Northern Light ($5) by Mary B. Mick- 
elsen at the Ben Miller Co., Hancock, Mich. ... Gods 
of Soldier Mountain ($3.50) by Katherine Burns Han- 
ford at The Book Shop, Boise, Idaho....Me and My 
House ($2.50) by Helen M. Rains‘ord at Kerrison’s, 
Charleston, South Carolina. Radio & TV Appearances 
and Reviews—River of Golden Sands ($3) by Helen 
L. Tenney, reviewed by Agnes Gibbs over WCSH and 


Be 


The following quotes are taken from recent letters 
addfessed to Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition. 


**... The book in its execution fulfills all my wishes 
and expectations. It is a superb job of publishing. I am 
gece =e pleased with the book jacket and the cover. 
do feel an especial gratitude to you personally, for 
you have encouraged me for many years, and you have 
done for this book all that a publisher can do.” 
—Ethel Riner Sublette, 
Songs From 100 Psalms ($3.00) 
“|. Very few events have given me the same thrill. . . 
I experienced this morning upon receipt of the advance 
copy... The jacket design is much more than I felt 
I could hope for; modern, but not overly so, and at- 
tractive in color. Please accept my most profound ap- 
preciation for the wonderful service you have rendered.” 
—Rev. Dale H. Ratliff, 
The Challenge of Christ ($2.50) 


“|. : Everyone did such a splendid job on this book, 
and I am, indeed, grateful to all who had any part in 
producing it. The jacket is really eye-catching ... It is 
aA pleasure to work with you...I feel that I am part 
of the organization. Thank you for your kindness, en- 
couragement and cooperation, and above all, for a 
superlative job.” 
—Amy Elizabeth Jensen, Guatemala ($5) 

EXPOSITION-UNIVERSITY BOOK 


WCSH-TV, Portland, Maine, and author invited to 
make personal appearance. ...N. Elizabeth Mills, au- 
thor of The Lady Driller ($3), appeared twice on Kay 
West’s program on KEX, Portland, Oregon. . . . Eleanor 
Swann Mitchell, author of Seven Homes Had I ($3), 
has made several appearances on WBZ and WBZ-TV, 
Boston, and other stations in the East in addition to 
being interviewed as “Woman of the Week” by the 
Boston Herald-Traveler. ... B. P. Smith, author of Next 
Time I'll Know Better ($2.75), interviewed on Bea 
Johnson’s “Happy Hour” broadcast over KMBC-TV, 
Kansas City, Mo., heard over a 5-state area. 


FREE BROCHURE- Read the complete story of subsidy 
publishing in our new 48-page illustrated brochure, 
You Can Publish Your Book. Includes ‘36 Illustrated 
Success Stories About Our Authors and Their Books,”’ 
“The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing,” “How to 
Select a Publisher,”’ ““When to Sign a Publishing Con- 
tract,” and other vital information for every writer. 
Reserve your free copy today! 


ATTENTION, POETS— More than 400 radio stations 
have agreed to broadcast from Exposition poetry books. 
Poets now have this exclusive opportunity to reach an 
audience of millions. Many of these stations broadcast - 
five programs a week. Write Henry Harrison for full 
details of this exciting new plan. 


CHRISTMAS REMINDER-—If you send in your manu- 
script now for editorial consideration, there still may 
be time to MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


| 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC Dept. AJ9 386-4th AVE.. NEW YORK 16, N.Y 
y In Calif.: 9172 SUNSET BLVD HOLLYWOOD 46 
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sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER is the new, totally different way of 
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to write for pay . . . to express yourself with 
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As never before, you will discover new us- 
able ideas. You will write instead of dream 
about it. And amazingly, you will find more 
energy for writing, progress will be much easier. 
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culated magazines; poetry in Good Housekeeping, 
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Dixie Lynne Harrington, who writes under the 
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— Ae] — 

Elementary School Journal, University of Chi- 
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All There Is to Fiction: CHARACTER 


By Davip CornEL DEJONG 


HARACTER is story, character is fiction. In 
fact, if you will have it so, character is plot, 
though personally I am against the wording 

of this third statement, for the simple reason that 
plot stands for something mechanical and not or- 
ganic, something contrived, and not naturally 
alive. 

For that very reason, let me restate myself: A 
living character is a story, or is story; living char- 
acterization is fiction; live characters do not stand 
in need of plot or extraneous plotting. 

In essence this is all there is to real fiction, live 
fiction, more particularly that kind of fiction which 
in the market place is dubbed quality. Even if you 
as writer want to observe all the taboos and limita- 
tions that are the hallmarks of slick fiction, you 
still start off on the right foot when you start with 
real, human characters. In the process of “slick- 
ing,” your characters become deader, more syn- 
thetic, more curtailed, and more truncated, but 
of that more later. You take your dollar’s worth 
and like it or lump it. 

So let us start off once more with the undeniable 

remise that character—live and alive characters— 
is story. 

I myself accepted this premise rather suddenly 
and finally after teaching several college and post- 
college courses in creative fiction writing, at three 
universities, and for several older groups of writers 
and would-be writers. The premise—formula, if 
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you choose to call it—jumped into proper place 
after my reading of numerous examples of long 
and short fiction, amateur and professional, liv- 
ing and dead. It stayed in my teaching path, like 
an angel with a two-edged sword, daring me to 
bypass him or it. 

My teaching advice accordingly starts out suc- 
cinctly with one command: seize your main char- 
acter; size him up and learn to know him inside 
and out; learn to control him with your own ar- 
tistic rules and your own correct purpose. One 
character is sufficient. One live character. If he 
is truly alive he'll gather unto himself, during the 
very process of living and acting, other characters 
that are alive and kicking, even if you as the story 
teller and creator will have to restrain these ex- 
tra characters to secondary and tertiary roles. 

Naturally, your character, your main character, 
is never a 100 per cent product of your own imagi- 
nation. Life isn’t either. You start with a neigh- 
bor, an aunt, an uncle, a cousin, your child, your 
parent, your doctor, or your huckster for raw ma- 
terial. 

Any and all of those are alive, or they wouldn’t 
have captured your interest to start with. They 
needn't be exceptional, rare, and heroic. What is 
necessary, however, is that you observe them well, 
that you add sympathy and understanding to your 
observation, and that finally you start shaping 
them up in your own creative imagination. By 
that process you will have a character so much alive 
in your mind that he demands to be put on paper. 
You'll go mad trying to contain and restrain him 
within you. The demand will be undeniable. 

Here now you have your character, your live 
character, with whom you intend to carry on until 
your story—his story—is told. That character you 
should never lose from sight or feeling. You should 
never allow him to slip out of your focus. If your 
character is genuinely alive it is next to impossible 
to let him slip out of focus, because you are con- 
stantly with him and inside him, and your own 
sympathy with him will see to it that he stays 


with you. In fact, he may be so fully and ful- 
somely alive that he’s liable to “up-stage” it all 
over your story, and barge in unmercifully where 
angels fear to tread but that need not deter you 
too much. You can start disciplining him later. 

Here you still are with your main character. 
Because you are now faithfully with him or her, 
and have started living inside him or her, you also 
start disciplining. You infuse him with your own 
being, your own sensibilities and integrity, because 
after all you are his creator, and you especially 
become his creator when you start writing. 

You do not grab hold of him as a puppy would 
and. shake the life out of him. Neither do you 
start cushioning him up with ideals and fancies, 
with manners of behavior that ought to be but 
are never really practiced in this drastic, work- 
aday world of ours. You try with creative might 
and main to keep your character within character; 
you keep him human and individual and down to 
man-size. Nor do you cut him down by laughing 
at him, or patronizing him, or by taking half his 
virtues, foibles, and errors away for the sake of 
making him a common denominator. 

When you have done that much to the best of 
your ability, things start happening. Once you 
have your character well observed, well under- 
stood, and well imagined, you can’t keep him still. 
If you find that he is staying still, it means that 
from the very start you’ve gone wrong with your 
creative devices. You have observed, imagined, 
sympathized, and understood too little or too 
much. You have in reality been concocting, con- 
triving, and manipulating, instead of letting your 
character live. 

Very likely you had plot and plotting on your 
mind, like a malignant tumor. You have forgotten 
that you are dealing with a living human being 
who must stay alive. Once you have a character 
who is alive he won't stand still, he won't lie 
down and die, unless you make him do so. 

It is at this point that the second important step 
in creating genuine fiction develops. Already you 
have a character who is on the move because he 
is alive. You find he has things to do, places to 
go, loves to love, lives to live, matters to start 
and finish. 

Here you the creative writer, the artist, step in 
and give your live charatcer something to do. 
You give him fictional pu . It is now neces- 
sary to take hold of your living, acting, roiling, and 
restive character and put him on the spot, put him 
in a dilemma, in a fix, to give his being a purpose. 
If you keep him truly alive in the process, he'll 
immediately start resolving to get out of that fix 
or dilemma. If he’s dead he’ll stay dead. 


T is your character who does the resolving. It is 
up to you as writer to do the solving. But that 
solving you do according to character, according 
to the mental and psychological make-up of your 


character. Because it is up to you as an intelligent - 


and imaginative creator to keep your character in 
character, hence also to serve him with a dilemma 
or problem that is in keeping with his strength or 
weakness, his abilities. and sensibilities. For in- 
stance, you do not put a sweet grandmother in 
the ring with a pugilist, or have your beloved 
pastor hold up a chain store at gunpoint. 

In a fashion your character will shape his own 
dilemma, but with your guidance, of course. You'll 
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have him talk, argue, fight, brood, weep, or cajole 
his way out of or away from that dilemma. If he 
fails, or goes down in the process, you have 
achieved tragedy, and tragedy is very human. If 
he wins, and you can make him do so without 
artificial respiration, you may achieve something 
quite noble, or comedy. 


J NEVITABLY at this point or even sooner your 

secondary characters have started exerting them- 
selves. No man can act and love and live alone— 
not if he is alive. The more alive he is, the more 
he'll find himself surrounded by others. Those 
others, naturally, should be of your choosing. In 
many cases one opponent to the main character is 
sufficient. It is always simple to add the necessary 
group of innocent bystanders, oblique partici- 
pants, and functional retainers. Once you have 
put your main character into his proper dilemma, 
you'll find it next to impossible to keep the sec- 
ondary and tertiary characters at bay. Man sel- 
dom acts alone; he is a social being. 

Now these secondary characters, just because you 
have created a live main character, will assume 
stature and life themselves, simply by contact. 
No really living main character could hate or love, 
oppose or cherish someone who is dead or a 
robot. Not unless he is mentally unbalanced. 

From this point you carry on with one purpose 
in mind: to let your character do the logical re- 
solving in keeping with his own means and capa- 
bilities. It is at this point that many a weak and 
too well-meaning writer goes utterly wrong. 

He goes wrong because he wants to do the good 
thing, the right thing, the heroic and superhuman 
thing for his very much alive character. He starts 
regretting the difficult and often unequal circum- 
stances he has put his character in, and he wants to 
do something ideal and heroic for him. He forgets 
that he is writing and creating real fiction. He 
imagines that to do good for his character, to clear 
up everything sweetly and properly, is a noble 
and above all salable thing to do. 

In other words, he the writer stops living, suf- 
fering, and imagining with his own created char- 
acter. He finds an easy way out, and a renumera- 
tive way besides. Of course, if he is clever and ex- 
perienced enough, he may achieve something that 
will make him rich. Ten to one, he’ll destroy him- 
self first. And, of course, I’m not now concerned 
with getting rich. I’m concerned with creating 
living fiction. 

So let us get back to our crucial point, and not 
go wrong. Our main character, together with the 
subsidiary character, is in the dilemma you as his 
writer and creator have put him into. You have 
started him struggling, figiiting, or laughing his 
way out of his fix. Yet you as his creator must be 
continually alert to keep him in character. It is 


also imperative to keep focusing your intentions , 


on him all the time. Your own personal ideals 
and fancies you hold strictly in abeyance. 

If for reasons of logic or art you have chosen 
for your main character a man who in his every- 
day tussle with life is weak and afflicted, he is likely 
to face his dilemma unequally; he finds himself 
coping with circumstances beyond his control. It 
happens over and over again in real life and it 
inakes for genuine drama and tragedy. 

Naturally your afflicted character will go down 
in the end. But what is [Continued on Page 30) 
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PRESCRIPTION: TECHNIQUE PLUS FAITH 


The Poet Learns His Craft 


By Marcery MANSFIELD 


BEGINNING poet wants to be a good poet, 

so is. concerned with problems of crafts- 

manship all poets face all their lives. The 
difference is that the beginner sometimes writes 
a fine poem by divine accident; whereas the “es- 
tablished” or “professional” poet has more con- 
scious control, so can salvage more of his poems 
and publish more frequently. He also knows the 
market better. 

The beginner’s asset is his wonderful faith in 
himself. Frost has said that a poem is believed 
into being. A poet should believe in himself 
and his art. He should believe he will be per- 
manent. 

Of course, we are not all great poets. But if 
it turns out that a writer is destined to excel at 
something more remunerative than poetry, he 
can charge off his early self-confidence to youthful 
naiveté. This is easier than to make a real poet 
without it. 

I will go further and say that though a great 
poet—an Emily Dickinson—can continue writing 
great poetry without publication, a poet will not 
market his verse effectively unless he has faith 
in publishers. He has to believe that if a m 
is outstandingly good—true, fresh, beautiful, hu- 
man, and flawlessly achieved—there is, or will 
be, an editor who will publish it. I still have this 
faith after many years. If I thought that poems 
had to be slanted, I would stop selling today. 

Because this double-barreled faith—in himself 
and the publishers—shouldn’t break down till the 
poet has learned his craft, I do not urge poets 
to try to sell too soon. And if they want to, I 
explain that it usually takes three or four years 
of adult writing before the poet can sell. After 
he has been selling for a couple of years, he may 
receive 49 rejections for each acceptance. (A pro- 
fessional writer who kept records had that ex- 
perience.) 

There is a sort of standard of professional writ- 
ing which editors don’t define but can sense. 
Until a writer reaches it, his work cannot be ac- 
cepted, even if it shows promise or is based on 
an excellent idea. 

This standard is achieved by practice, by read- 
ing one’s work aloud to see if it sounds like the 
human voice talking naturally. 

It is achieved more qickly and easily, I believe, 
if the young writer reads professional writing. 
For every time a beginner writes anything, or 
reads what he has written, or what his fellow 
amateurs have written, he is putting into his 
memory—for later use by his muse—the rhythms 
and mannerisms of inept writing. He needs to 
counteract this by storing good writing in his 
mind. 

By good, I don’t mean flowery, or fancy, or even 
correct. But, speaking about correctness, it is 
easier for a desk man to catch a grammatical slip 
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in a prose writer than in a poet. The poet’s error 
may be so welded with the rhythm and rhyme 
scheme that only a poet could remove it. So we 
come to the first point. 

1. Before you send your work out, read it 
through for grammar and punctuation. A lot of 
lines ending with dashes make a poem look school- 
girlish. A complete lack of punctuation marks 
will date a poem as having been written about 20 
years ago, when poets were doing that. Use tra- 
ditional punctuation marks wherever they will 
make it easier to grasp the sentence structure and 
meaning, or wherever they will help the reader 
to get the swing of the rhythm. Otherwise, the 
trend is toward discarding old rules of punctua- 
tion, and omitting unnecessary marks. 

2. Most beginners are too diffuse; take too long 
to say too little. Sometimes they don’t come to a 
point ever. To make sure this won’t happen, the 
ending can be written first. After you have a good 
ending, you use the opening line to introduce 
the subject or situation, and proceed by direct 
route to your conclusion. This method is useful 
primarily for sonnets and other short poems of 
a topical nature. In longer poems a poet is 
likely to work up so much inspiration that he 
surpasses his ending and it seems anti-climactic 
when he reaches it. 

The commonest form of diffuseness is called 
“padding”—putting in words chiefly to fill the 
meter or achieve a rhyme. Or putting in a func- 
tionless line to fill out a stanza. 

Adjectives and adverbs, particularly in pairs, 
are easy, and easily spotted, padding. Either 
shorten the meter or increase the content to fill 
your line. 

You don’t have to stick to the lyric technique 
in which a clause coincides with a line and a sen- 
tence with a stanza. You can end a thought and 
begin another at any point, if the effect is good. 

To illustrate the difference between run-over 
lines and the usual lyric technique, but badly 

added, we'll take the last eight lines of Milton’s 
“On His Blindness” and then write a paraphrase 
in which every division of the thought is stretched 
and padded to fill a complete line, and lines are 
added to achieve rhymes. (Notice that though 
Milton uses doth and o’er these are not recom- 
mended for imitation.) 


“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 

I fondly ask. But Patience to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies. “God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts. Who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly: thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Padded paraphrase: 


1 
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“And is day-labor exacted by our God, 

When he denies us light to do the task?” 
This heavy question do I sadly ask, 

The while I linger useless, above the sod. 
But lovely, humble Patience answers fast. 

To my dull stubborn murmur, she replies: 
“God doth not need man’s work, you realize. 
Nor doth God need the gifts that he has given. 
Who bear his sweet mild yoke, this side of heaven, 
Both patiently and meekly, serve him best. 
For God’s estate is kingly, and is great, 
Countless thousands at his bidding speed 

And post across our fair land without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Compare the versions, thought for thought, and 
you'll discover how to waste words. 

3. A beginner's work is, typically, more compli- 
cated than the work of a professional writer. This 
was demonstrated at a meeting arranged by an 
English teacher of New York University. Student 
poets read in alternation with published poets. 
Afterwards she commented that the striking differ- 
ence was that the professionals were simpler. 

Perhaps the beginner’s ambition runs away with 
him. You cannot say everything in one line or one 
stanza or one poem. The poet has to choose what 
he wants to say or present, and then do it nat- 
urally and effectively. Otherwise he loses the il- 
lusion of speech, which is probably the secret of 
professional writing. 

4. A beginner sometimes fails to realize that 
the reader has not seen or imagined the things 
that have called forth his poem. His own mind 
is full of imagery that makes his poem beautiful 
and vivid to him; but he just hasn’t put it into 
the poem. Good metaphor will help make his 
poems vivid. A poem without imagery and meta- 
phor is something like a movie scenario before the 
scenes have been shot. 

5. Beginning poets often use old-fashioned 
words, verb forms, and expressions because they 
have seen them in the classics—written in times 
when such speech was much more common than 
now. Unless you are attempting to get an old- 
time flavor, avoid such forms as hath, doth, spake, 
ere, e’er, ne’er, twixt, oft, thee, thou, thy, thine 
(except for the Deity) , J ween, I wist, begad. 

6. Also avoid inversions (words out of their 
natural order) when used solely for rhyme or 
meter. (It is permissible to invert for emphasis 
or felicitous phrasing; though some readers object 
even to this.) 

Here is some objectionable inversion: 


They came upon a pleasant spot, 

With flowers red, with sunshine not. 
And there she asked that for her sake 
He would not try the rule to break. 


Line 2 has an adjective following its noun, and 
a negative curiously wandering. Line 4 inverts 
the normal position of the object of a verb; in 
this case the verb is in the infinitive. 

7. A mark of the inept beginner is the obtru- 
sive rhyme and the too easily predicted rhyme, 
whether caused, as above, by inversion, or by the 
banality and emptiness of the entire line: 


The little stone house in the west, 
Is the place that I love the best. 


Such rhymes help us sing songs from memory 
but they are not interesting enough for poems 
that are to be read, The poet could economize, 
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“Best loved, the stone house . . .” and have a 
line and a half more with which to tell its charms. 

Everyone has trouble with rhythm now and 
then. If it is too regular it sounds monotonous 
and not like serious poetry. But if it is too varied 
it may sound prosy—the reader may stumble in 
his reading, not being sure where to place the 
stresses. Here is a sonnet opening by Shakespeare, 
to which I have added two lines which do not 
sufficiently convey the sonnet meter. 


How can I, then, return in happy plight, 
That am debarr’d the benefits of rest? 
Down, before I expect it, the night 
Plummets drearily—darkness that I so detest. 


Line 3 could be read with only four stresses. 

Line 4 could be read with six stresses. Even if 

the reader, knowing this is a sonnet, puts five 

stresses in both lines, he has lost the consciousness 

of the underlying alternation of stressed and un- 

stressed syllables that is typical of the sonnet. 
Shakespeare had it: 


How can I, then, return in happy plight, 

That am debarred the benefits of rest? 

When day’s oppression is not eased by night, 
But day by night, and night by day, oppressed? 


If the poem were in free verse or irregularly 
rhymed metrics, we could have more variation, but 
we would have to be even more careful to make 
sure that the reader would place the stresses 
where they would produce a pleasantly rhythmical 
effect. The use of free rhythms introduces more 
rather than less rhythm trouble for the poet. 

8. The effect of excessive length can be produced 
by poor proportioning, uninteresting or irrelevant 
material, or anticlimax. It is often possible to 
strengthen a long poem by cutting out one or two 
digressive stanzas and rearranging others. Free 
verse and irregular metrical poems can sometimes 
be improved by omitting from one-seventh to one- 
fi,fth of the lines. 

9. Unintentional lack of clarity. I am not here 
entering into the controversy as to whether ob- 
scurity in poetry is justified. But very often the 
poet thinks his poem is clear when it is not. It 
may take years to overcome this. Watch grammar, 
syntax, words with several meanings, and unneces- 
sarily involved or long sentences. Put some of 
your poems away and forget about them for a very 
long time, then reread them and see if you know 
what you meant. Browning used to say, “When 
I wrote it, only I and God knew what it meant. 
Now, only God knows.” 

In addition, if you try to sell, remember that 
all poets write many poems of no public interest. 
Some are exercises or experiments in technique. 
Others are poets’ shop talk, for which the market 
is small. Some poems are too personal to be under- 
stood by anyone who does not know the poet 
well. Others are too imitative to be interesting. 
Some aren't alive enough, haven’t enough emo- 
tional or intellectual drive. All these lower the 
poet’s batting average when he sells. It would 
be better not to send them out. 

If all this sounds hard, thrown at you at once, 
remember, it’s fun to write poetry. And it’s fun 
to improve skills. “Art is long” but not disagree- 
able. Life is longer than it used to be. 
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Don’t Let Your Reader Down 


By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


N my capacity as associate editor I sat in the 
office of the managing editor of a national 
magazine. He picked up a manuscript from 

the pile on his desk and shook it. 
“Here is Smith again,” he said, “hoping to 
heaven he has a story!” He shook his head, laying 


the manuscript down again carefully, as if inter-, 


ring it, as in fact he was. 

Smith was not an amateur; he was a profes- 
sional of long standing. He had sold us quite 
a few stories, but now and again he failed be- 
cause he just did not have a story to offer; there 
was just nothing there. 

Perhaps he’d become so used to selling his ma- 
terial that, now and again, he’d fallen into the 
pernicious habit of not being sure of what he had 
to offer. Perhaps at such times he was pushed for 
money, nevertheless knowing in his heart that his 
material wasn’t up to par. 

Does this, perhaps, happen to you? Do you 
hope you have a story? Or, having finished your 
opus, do you surrender to the prodding urge to 
mail it and send it in? Before you are reasonably 
certain that you've written something that will 
go over? Of course, nothing is certain. You may 
feel reasonably sure that you’ve written with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but, even so, you’re 
not quite sure that what you’ve written will stand 
the test—that, in short, you’ve got a story to offer. 
So—how will you know? 

In any case—if there’s the least doubt in your 
mind—hold on to that manuscript. For a time, 
at any rate. The story’s the thing in which you'll 
catch the conscience of the king, the king in this 
case being the editor, or, of course, the associate 
editor, as the case may be. 

Because you’ve got to have a story—and I’m re- 
ferring generally to fiction, here. Whether it’s a 
case of plot, or no plot. In the words of an old- 
time editor of my acquaintance, a story is like a 
flower; it can be too easily marred. 

So—check it and double-check it. If you can do 
so, put it away for a while, and then take it up 
again, forgetting it as much as possible, so that, 
in a sense, you can be your own critic, but not 


Hamilton Craigie is a veteran editor and writer. 
After several years on the editorial staffs of New 
York magazines, he taught creative writing in the 
University of Tampa, resigning to devote full 
time to his own work. He is the author of ten 
novels published in the United States and Eng- 
land, and a contributor to Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Argosy, Catholic World, and other maga- 
zines. He lives in Florida. 
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The sure approach to your 
story-in-the-making 


of course, as Horace advises us, for as long an 
interval as nine years. 

A certain eminent critic—and not just a “liter- 
ary” critic—avers that there are not more than 
five or six competent professional critics who can 
evaluate your stuff. But let us say that you are 
averse to enlisting the aid of any of these, or of 
any of the others. Well, then, do it yourself. 

First: check your outline. Or your synopsis. Or 
just the basic skeleton of your story. Does it ring 
true? Is it convincing? Presuming that your story 
is fairly simple, with just blacks and whites, and 
no grays or other nuances, is your hero a heel? 
Of course, he must not be. But, too often, he is. 
There is a basic difficulty here, and it isn’t pleasant 
to refer to it: you may be a heel yourself, which 
God forbid! Well, then, in such case, I can’t help 
you, nor can you help yourself. That is, if your 
hero is a heel, or part of one, you won’t know 
it, will you? 

The hero test is fairly simple. What would you 
think of the hero as exemplified in what follows: 


Jim [the hero] eyed the man sitting alongside him 
with distaste. The lunch-counter was fairly empty, 
so that words carried as if through a loud-speaker. 

“Mister,” the man said, “I don’t like to mention it, 
but I’m broke and hungry. Could you maybe spare 
me a dime, say? I haven’t eaten anything in two 
days.” 

Jim scowled, his lip curling, as he turned his back. 
And then he turned back again. “Get lost, will you, 
bum?” he said. 

The sound of Jim’s voice was loud in the sudden 
silence, as the girl with him put a hand on his arm. 
“Give him something, Honey, will you?” she asked. 

Jim tightened his full lips. “I don’t like bums,” he 
said. 


Now, it appears, a bit later in the story, that 
the man was not a bum, but you see, don’t you? 
Jim could at least have refused the man without 
making a production of it. And it seems scarcely 
possible that any writer would cast Jim as his 
hero, although, mark you, it’s been done. I’ve 
purposely given this rather crude example, so that 
there may be no mistake. 

So much, for the nonce, as to the hero. He can 
make or break your story, however. Let us look 
for a moment at your plot. 

If your story hinges mainly on plot, be sure, 
first, that the plot is fairly original. Or with an 
original twist. Plot, after all, is nothing much 
more than complication. You introduce a char- 
acter, dismiss him for the moment, and bring him 
back again. Identify him, so that the reader will 
recognize him later on. He has black hair, wears 
a cream-colored hat, has some mannerism, let us 
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say. The mannerism can be important. He doesn’t 
even, in such a case, have to have a name. He 
can begin as one kind of man, and turn out to 
be another. That, may I say, is the essence of 
lot. 

: And casting back, briefly, to our hero. He can 
seem to be a heel, but turn out every inch a 
hero. Corny? Well, perhaps. But basic, too. Your 
hero finds himself in a bewildering situation, the 
explanation of which will be your plot. Or a 
minor character may do his bit, and a very im- 
portant one, too, in the development of the story. 
But—it must be a story. It must have suspense, 
for one thing. Have you accomplished that? How 
did you do it? Let’s see: 


Hart heard the sound of the footsteps in a kind of 
slap-slap and shuffle; they were approaching the turn. 
He flattened himself against the wall, taking out his 
pistol. And then, from behind him, came the soft 
slither of feet. 


This can do double duty, here. Any story— 
even a “literary” piece—can be helped by what is 
called the narrative hook. That is, a hook, right 
at the beginning of your story, such as the above. 
A hook to catch and hold the reader, so that he 
will read on. 

Examine your story for all of these things. For 
one thing—as the late S$. S. McClure said—your 
story must march. It must not dally, a fault found 
in many a published story today. Here is an ex- 
ample of what not to do, even though it has 
been done by numerous well-known writers, and 
they were paid for it, too. But that’s no reason 
why you should do it: 


Hamner [a private eye] took out a cigarette. He 
hung it on his lower lip. He took an expensive 
lighter from his pocket, snapped it open, lit it, and 
then applied the flame to the cigarette. When he had 
got the cigarette to drawing well, he leaned forward in 
his chair, flicked ash from one coat-sleeve, opened 
his mouth, but no words came. He yawned, staring 
at the man who sat facing him, and then... 


Well, I think that’s about enough. For a mo- 
ment we did think that the detective might be 
about to say something, but let that pass. 

Start your story with some sort of narrative 
hook, then, eschew the obvious padding, as above 
illustrated. Check your opus to see if you’ve been 
careful as to both of these things. Of course, you 
don’t have to have a hook, and you can go into 
some small detail as to one of your characters, if 
you must. Or if it’s necessary. But remember that 
you are trying to sustain the interest of the reader, 
who is of course, first, the editor, or even a fifth 
assistant, who knows? 

Check your story for too much talk. Too much 
dialogue is as bad or worse than too little. Long 
paragraphs of simple narration, with no talk at 
all, can sink your story before it’s even launched. 
Long pages of talk can do likewise, as witness a 
story by a man who has been a best-seller, but 
who, for some reason, has lost his touch. I read, 
or tried to read, ten pages of this writer’s story, 
and they were all solid dialogue, nothing else. 
The story blinded me; it still does. 

Watch this, too, in that story you've just fin- 
ished: let’s hope you haven’t written two or three 
pages of explanation at the end. Mostly narra- 
tive, of course. If you have any explaining to do, 
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insert it as you go, if at all possible. Drop it in 
between talk or action, thus avoiding the slowing 
up of your story by a ym say, of explana- 
tion thrust in by itself. But don’t take too long 
about it. 


The black-haired man swung from his hip. “I'll 
gralloch ye!” he yelled. His accent showed that he 
was a Hampshire man. Ben shifted. He'd learned 
that shift from an old-timer, during his hitch with 
the Marines. He ducked under the punch, hitting his 
antagonist at the break of the ribs, and then following 
through. 


This isn’t too complicated. We have one char- 
acter identified as being from Hampshire, the 
other as a Marine. But this doesn’t slow the ac- 
tion, not even a little bit, does it? And you can 
use much more in the way of explanation, if you 
wish. 

I referred to convincingness or the lack of it 
in your. story. This, of course, is all-important. 
If your hero, for instance, doesn’t ring true, it 
will kill your story. If your plot is not believable, 
the result is the same. 

The longer you stay away from your finished 
story, the better will you be able to evaluate it, 
if I must use that word. Ask yourself if what 
you've written is what you yourself believe. Could 
it happen? Or have you a hero, say, who over- 
comes everything without a single difficulty? 

I read what was otherwise an excellent long 
story except that the hero won every fight in which 
he engaged. Well, it was otherwise a good story, 
strange as it may seem. All that I asked the author 
to do was to have his hero lose a fight or two— 
for contrast if for nothing else. It was as simple 
as that. For once, the author did as he was told, 
with the result that we bought the story. But— 
an author won’t always do as he is told! 

And—one other thing: it seems scarcely credible 
that you may have done this, but if you have, re- 
move it, fix it, while there is time. I refer to the 
hero’s having someone else to do his fighting for 
him. Do you have that in your story? Well, what 
kind of a hero is he when he'll have somebody 
else act for him, I ask? 

The hero seems to have monopolized this piece 
to a certain extent. But he’s important. So much 
so that the reader will resent his stepping out of 
character, if only once. 

I can only hope that you haven’t emulated a 
certain author (a lady, in this instance) whose 
hero turned out to be the villain of a murder 
mystery. And—mark you—the lady did it twice! 
But suffice it to say that in the first instance the 
most likable character in the entire story turned 
out to be the murderer, and that only on the 
very last page. It did indeed seem as if the author 
either switched her story because she was unable 
to come up with a more plausible villain, or— 
this seems slightly incredible—meant him to be 
a hero-villain all the time. Either way, it left an 
exceedingly bad taste in this reader’s mouth. 

Do you have a similar setup in your story? I 
sincerely hope not. 

Because, for one thing—and who could possibly 
fail to understand this?—if the hero is any good 
at all our sympathies are with him, all the way. 
We like him. We want him to win. Briefly to 
interpolate: there was, in the instances above 
cited, not a single clue to the hero-villain’s vil- 
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lainy. More to the point—we felt, on finishing 
the story, as if we'd been slapped in the face, 
knocked down, stepped on, and grievously wronged 
and disappointed. So—check your story as to this, 
please, all the way. 

Use common sense. Make every word count. 
Every word or nearly every word should be sig- 
nificant. You've written your story at white heat— 
I hope. Naturally, there will be some correction 
here and there. 

Be sure, first, then, that you have a story to 
tell. Then write it without regard for anything 
but the story. Later, go over it, of course. And 
even if you have to rip the envelope open after 
getting the story ready for the post, do so, if 
there is the least suspicion in your mind that you 
haven't a story, and go over it again. 

Check your story for feeling, especially if it's 
a human interest piece. Whatever feeling you 
had when you wrote it be sure that you've suc- 
ceeded in getting this across to the editor. Be- 
cause, mark you, even if he is not a man of too 
much feeling himself—if he’s an editor worthy of 
his salt he'll recognize it in your story. 

If your story is a story of plot, check it to see 
if your plot grows from the interplay of motive 
among your characters. (It can of course be a 
coldly scientific story and yet sell, even if your 
people are cardboard men and women; it’s been 
done.) But even in a story of pure plot, character 
will stand out. In a plain synopsis of course char- 
acter can be only indicated, and this may serve 
for a brief note as to how to handle this. Show 
your people—and I hope you'll find that you’ve 
done so—indicating their characters in speech and 
action; don’t just say that Smith is a heel, or that 
Mrs. Smith smoked too many cigarettes. Show 
them doing what may be characteristic; don’t tell 
us about them at second hand. 


' And this last of course is true of any story; or 
it should be: Check your ‘story to see that you 
haven't done something like the following: 


Pete Folse came into the bar. And there was Gin- 
ger. The fight that followed was something to see. 


Well, maybe it was. But your reader will as- 
suredly tear his hair if you don’t give him the 
fight, punch for punch. We don’t want to hear 
about the fight; we want to witness it. Of course, 
I don’t want to suggest that you show us a man 
and a woman, say, actually engaged in some extra- 
marital activities, although some writers will give 
you chapter and verse. I leave all that to your own 
judgment. But to be reasonably sure that you 
do have a story, check all these things, go over 
them, assay them, holding the mirror up to na- 
ture as best you can. 

Does your story begin well? Does it hold in- 
terest? Is the hero what he should be, generally 
speaking? Is your plot plausible? Note this, 
please: I don’t say, is your plot original? It must 
be, after a fashion, of course. 

Try to write the sort of story you'd like to read. 
Try not to fall in love with your fine phrases, 
however striking they may be. Remember, above 
all, that you are trying to interest some editor, 
first of all, in a story that has some point, that 
doesn’t lag, that marches, that has drama in it, 
that doesn’t end as did ““The Lady and the Tiger,” 
say. You must remember the ending of that one: 
which came forth, the Lady, or the Tiger? Well, 
that won’t do today. 

If you are thinking of a sale, forget it. Think 
only of the story. Interest, cozen, bedevil the 
reader to an extent, if you will, but give him some- 
thing he can get his teeth into: to wit, a story. 
He won't let you down. 


Writing for Christian Magazines 


By EpirH TILLER OSTEYEE 


ELP WANTED! By religious press editors: 

trained writers with a Christian purpose. 

Are you a fiction writer? If you can show 
how character and not chance works out the prob- 
lems of living in a well-written story with good 
plot, you have dozens of markets waiting for you. 
Do you have the ability to go beneath the surface 
of things as they seem and find Christian values 
that escape most observers? Then your articles 
will sell. 

Are you a poet? If you look upon your talent as 
a Christian stewardship, you can market your 
verse. The religious —_ offers you a_heart- 
warming opportunity for service, in which the 
successful writer may earn a satisfaction not meas- 
urable in terms of money. 

All successful authors must possess certain quali- 
fications: the writer for Christian publications 
needs a plus. Do you have a strong creative urge? 
You can make this desire for self-expression a real- 
ity by your sincerity which will allow God to work 
through your thoughts and energies. 


Octoser, 1955 


Have you learned to observe intelligently, to 
recognize the whys and wherefores of the reactions 
of people, those whom you contact in your daily 
life, those whom you meet in books, including the 
Bible? 

When King Solomon asked the Lord for an 
understanding heart (I Kings 3:9) he realized that 
sympathy is the prime need for a ruler. This holds 
true also of the Christian writer; you must actually 
experience the emotions about which you write if 
you are to reach your reader. Do you? 

Creative imagination means that God has given 
you the power to take your memories apart and 
to combine the fragments into new mental pic- 
tures. 

If you have the erroneous idea that writing for 
the religious press is easy, you will not make the 
grade. For becoming an author on the Christian 
level calls for a capacity for hard work and the 
willingness to perform it. 

You must know not only the essentials of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, but also the principles of dra- 
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matic construction. Most religious press editors 
today demand a high standard of craftsmanship 
which offers good entertainment or information or 
both. When you write for these publications you 
must know how to capture the imagination and 
hold the interest with vigorous, wholesome articles 
and stories that inspire your reader. 

You have heard many times that the best source 
of literary material lies in your own life. Personal 
experiences are doubly necessary for the Christian 
author. Because you aim to lift your skills of com- 
munication into the service of God as well as of 
man, your writings must show your reader your 
faith in the ultimate goodness of life, based on 
trust in the unfailing goodness of God. Your ob- 
jective marks the difference between writing ac- 
ceptably for Christian publications and much ma- 
terial which today appears in the secular press. 

Stories and articles which appear in Christian 
periodicals should present the ideal solution rather 
than an ending which exhibits the defeatist or 
unfinished “slice of life” technique. The Christian 


press has no place for cynicism, sordid sex, crime, . 


or supersophistication. Religious story papers on 
all age levels, including adult, often bear the name 
“juveniles,” used in the sense in which one refers 
to the juvenile lead in a drama. They are not 
childish, but their outlook is unsophisticated and 
idealistic; most of them provide wholesome enter- 
tainment with Christian principles indirectly in- 
corporated in the material. They consider Chris- 
tianity a way of life. Therefore they desire well- 
written material dealing with those human quali- 
ties which all normal parents and teachers wish 
to develop in children and young people: courage, 
unselfishness, loyalty, friendliness, cooperation, self- 
respect, generosity. Romance, marriage problems, 
parenthood, vocation, are handled with an uplift 
which is constructive. 

Periodicals are prepared for all ages: from Tiny 
Tots of the Missouri Lutheran Synod, prepared 
for the preschool child, to Mature Years of the 
Methodists, planned for the aged. The hundreds 
of story papers produced in our country are ar- 
ranged for the most part into five age levels: 
kindergarten-primary, 4 to 8 years; junior, 4th, 
5th, and 6th grades; junior high, 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades; young people, high school and college 
ages; adult, beyond college age. 

In writing for the younger children, your stories 
should average not more than 600 words, simply 

lotted, with plenty of sensations: hearing, seeing, 
eeling, smelling, tasting. Not only should you 
be thoroughly familiar with the interests and needs 
of small children, but you should be able to meet 
those needs and interests in simple, short, under- 
standable sentences. It is no easy matter to write 
acceptably for kindergarten and primary children. 

Juniors, aged 9 through 11, like dramatic arti- 
cles and well plotted stories of mystery and ad- 
venture, team sports, and the like. You can write 
on almost any subject for these lively youngsters, 
so long as your typescript brims with action. Most 
editors buy materials from 500 to 1,000 words, al- 
though some accept up to 2,000 words. You must 
know the rules for writing for children: adults 
must always be me in the background; decisions 
must be made by the main character, a child, who 
must also solve the problem; no morals can be 
tacked on, the lesson must be incorporated in the 
action of the story. All plot elements must be 
used and character must develop. 


Each age group differs from the others. Children 
under 9 years of age are sensory-minded and lit- 
eral-minded; marked by curiosity and wonder. 
Juniors are looking for new experiences; they like 
to explore and delight in secrets. They want to 
know how things are made and why they operate 
as they do. They are inclined to be pure idealists. 

Differing widely in size, and in social, physical, 

and emotional maturity, as well as in interests and 
abilities, junior high or intermediate readers chal- 
lenge every writer for Christian publications. This 
transition period of 12 through 14 is complicated, 
full of conflicting impulses, of stress and strain. 
Junior high boys and girls are not yet ready to 
formulate a working philosophy of Christianity, 
but they are interested in the practical applica- 
tions of our religion. Economics and the opposite 
sex are beginning to interest them. Make your 
heroes strong, vigorous, controlled personalities; 
write stories and articles about men and women 
who have achieved in some way: sports, business, 
science, government, or missions. Keep in mind in 
writing for these youngsters that they are opening 
their eyes to the possibilities of a social world, and 
that the religious problems they confront are large- 
ly problems of conduct. 
’ While the young people’s story papers are gen- 
erally prepared for ages 15 to 25, they are read by 
persons of 15 through 85, and the editor as well 
as the writer must bear adults in mind also. Swift- 
moving, up-to-the-minute stories of significance, 
articles of a strong inspirational nature, are needed 
here. Remember that the reader has attained his 
full mental ability. His enthusiasm runs high and 
his ambition is unbounded. Extreme devotion and 
splendid renunciation are also characteristic. Vo- 
cation, choice of a mate, recreational activities, 
and altruism can be the basis of your writing for 
this age group. 

While the junior high boy boasts of his daring, 
the young person, with a quieter, more enduring 
courage, is ready for any conflict. Young people 
want to get underneath surface facts and to in- 
quire into foundations. They want to know what 
to believe and why. They are open to reason: they 
are waiting to be shown. You have the privilege 
of showing them what others have accomplished 
against great odds by force of will and with God's 
help. Facing an uncertain future, these young 
folks need the support of Christian beliefs and 
the guidance of Christian standards. 

Many of the strictly adult periodicals are special- 
ized, and few use fiction. 

Perhaps you are interested in writing for the so- 
called intellectual religious periodicals. Editors of 
these prefer that you query before submitting 
material. Unless you are a trained theologian, do 
not try to break into theological magazines. 

The family type periodical can prove a fine 
market for your talents if you are interested in 
writing about wholesome family and community 
living, successful methods of child training, family 
projects, do-it-together ideas, and especially home- 
church cooperation which emphasizes the im- 
portance of the home and the church sharing the 
job of Christian educatiton. Some of these maga- 
zines also accept well-written fiction from freelance 
writers. 

Among the most difficult Protestant religious 
periodicals to break into are the feature magazines, 
such as the mass circulation Christian Herald. 
This type of periodical welcomes well-written per- 
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sonality sketches and other current features with 
human interest content; also some freelance fic- 
tion. 

Do you begin to realize the wide variety of 
adult Protestant religious periodicals? Then you 
see anew the vital importance of analyzing each 
market and preparing your material specifically 
for the point of view of that magazine. Thorough 
familiarity with the market for which you write 
looms just as important as your ability to produce 
well-written materials. 

Let’s say you do not belong to the Salvation 
Army, yet you admire the organization and the 
fine work it does and you would like to write a 
story or article for War Cry. What is the purpose 
of this periodical which is known the world over? 
Who are its readers and from what walks of life 
do they come? What are their fnterests and needs? 
Are they rich or poor? In what kind of stories are 
they interested? What type of articles appeal to 
them What kind of organization is the Salvation 
Army? What are its doctrines and rites? Does it 
practice baptism? If so, what kind? If not, why? 

You cannot sit down and say, “I'll send this to 
War Cry,” or to any other Protestant paper with- 
out familiarity with what the editor uses. 

Some papers taboo mention of the “social gos- 
pel”; others, teachings of the “brotherhood of 
man.” The Mennonites taboo the use of jewelry, 
low-necked dresses, interscholastic sports. Baptists 
taboo christening of babies, because they practice 
“believer's baptism.” Friends (Quakers) taboo 
any ordinances or sacraments. In spite of the many 


taboos, however, you will find a ready market 
among the many Protestant publications, if you 
will analyze and then slant. 

Some of the outstanding writers of our day, such 
as Nelia Gardner White, having become estab- 
lished in the religious publishing field, have gone 
on to infiltrating the great mass communication 
areas and forces in our national life—magazines, 
newspapers, radio, television—with ideals, virtues, 
and moral standards that serve God. You may be 
able to do the same, as you interpret the chang- 
ing scene of human affairs in the light of your 
religious faith. 


Edith Tiller Osteyee is the founder and until 
recently served as director of the Christian Authors’ 
Guild. Her book, Writing for Christian Publica- 
tions, is widely used as a text in church-related 
colleges. Another book, Teaching Adults, serves 
as a text in the leadership education curriculum 
of the 32 denomination-members of the National 
Council of Churches. Mrs. Osteyee is also a former 
newspaper editor. She is in demand as a leader 
of creative writing workships in her specialized 
field of religious authorship. 

While her ideas are applicable to religious pub- 
ications in general, Mrs. Osteyee deals largel 
with the Protestant press. An article on Jewis 
magazines and books appeared in Author & Jour- 
nalist for March, 1955. A discussion of Roman 
Catholic publications will appear in an early issue. 


Whether you are a Saturday Evening Post 
regular or a talented but undiscovered author— 
| if you can REALLY write, you now have an un- 
precedented opportunity! Your story can be 
published between hard covers, in distinctively 
printed and bound anthologies—which we ad- 
vertise, distribute and promote . . . to SELL! 


National’s acclaimed new plan is enabling the 
many who have already taken advantage of it 
to enjoy the professional recognition, necessary 
prestige and career-boost previously available 
only to book-length authors in cooperative pub- 
lishing—but at a fraction of the cost to the 


author! 
Accepted authors receive a royalty on every 
book sold! . . . You receive free copies—but 


are not obliged or expected to buy any books 
... You retain the copyright and all subsidiary 
rights . . . In addition to review copies to ap- 
propriate publications, copies are brought to the 
attention of motion picture studios and radio- 
TV story departments. 


The first volume in this series is off the press. 
Advertising schedules have been prepared: full 


STORIES WANTED 


New Cooperative Hard-Cover Anthology Series 
Combines Works of Recognized Authors and Skilled Unknowns 


promotion by display ads in the pages of the 
N.Y. Times Book Review . . . N.Y. Herald | 
Tribune . . . Saturday Review . . . plus local 
advertising and promotion in the area in which 
each author lives! 

The books are printed and bound by one of 
the country’s greatest book printers, who simi- 
larly perform for many of the largest and best- 
known book publishers in the business. Our 
distribution operation is geared to handle retail 
sales on a nation-wide level. 

If you have faith in your story, this is your 
chance to do something about it! 

All stories must be original, unpublished MSS., | 
2,000 to 5,000 words. Every type wanted. 
[Juvenile stories—not ‘tiny tot’!—wanted for 
separate series. Submit to: Juv. Ed.] STAMPED 
RETURN ENVELOPE REQUIRED. Complete re- 
port on every MS. No reading charges. 

Submit MSS. or write for further details to: 
SHORT STORY EDITOR 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
15 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Religious Magazines: A Market List 


ANY a noted writer started his career with 
the religious magazines. They offer a real 
opportunity to the young writer. The edi- 

tors are friendly, and are more inclined to give 
suggestions than are editors of secular magazines. 

Generally the pay is not high. Consequently 
professionals don’t write much for the religious 
press. It is perfectly possible, however, to develop 
a fair market in this field if a man or woman does 
not demand a large income from writing. 

The writer concerned with doing good through 
his work will consider this a plus value in writing 
for religious magazines. 

An increasing number of religious articles are 
appearing in secular magazines. Chiefly they are 
by professionals—clergymen such as Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen and Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, laymen 
like Jerome Ellison. Almost any good general 
magazine will consider a religious article—whether 
by a professional or not—if it comes to grips in 
a human interest way with problems everyday 
folks are facing. 

The market list that follows covers adult reli- 
gious and humanitarian magazines that express a 
willingness to consider freelance material. Re- 
ligious magazines for children and youth are 
listed in the Juvenile Market List in the February 
Author & Journalist. Markets for religious books 
will be listed in the Book Market List in the No- 
vember issue. 

In the followi ist frequency of publication 
and single copy price appear in parentheses; as 
(M-10), monthly, 10c. Acc. means payment on 
acceptance; Pub. payment on publication. 


Adult Bible Class, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. (M) Forceful articles on making adult class 
a dynamic force in life of every member; plans for 
timely social and service activities; articles on ad- 
vancement of Christianity in the home, church, com- 
munity, in its relationship to everyday life. Articles 
up to 1,200 are acceptable, but shorter articles (400- 
800) are especially needed. James W. English. Ic- 


20: be. 

America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) 
Articles on current social and political interests, rural 
problems, with some emphasis on moral principles, 
1,000-2,000; short modern verse. Rev. R. C. Hart- 
nett, S.J. 2c. Acc. 

American Judaism, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21. 
(Bi-M-50) Fiction used rarely—to 1,000 words on 
subjects relevant to Judaism and particularly the 
American Jew. Articles to 1,000 on aspects of Re- 
form Judaism in America and other parts of the 
world, and on subjects of general Jewish interest. 
Some verse. Rabbi Samuel M. Silver. Prose $25-$50 
an article or story, verse 50c a line. Acc. Query. 


American Tract Society, 21 W. 46th St., New York 
36. Religious tracts, 500-750 words. Material of an 
evangelical nature. 

Annals of Good St Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of 
St. Anne, Que., Canada. (M-15) Articles of wide 
reader interest, Catholic in tone, not necessarily 
religious, 1,800; wholesome fiction, generally avoid- 
ing slang, 1,200-1,800. Rev. Leon Roy, C. Ss. R. 
Ic. Acc. 

The Apostle, 23715 Ann Arbor Trail, Dearborn, 
Mich. (M-20) Fiction 1,500-1,800; Catholic slant 
preferred, but any good tale will be considered; no 
Pollyanna stories or cliché stuff. Articles, preferably 
with photos, .1,500-1,800; Catholic slant material, 
profiles of interesting or prominent Catholic per- 
sonalities, human interest material, etc. Very little 
verse. Rev. Reinald Hubert, C.M.M. Prose up to $25 
an article or story. Verse about 20c a line, but never 
more than $5-$6 for a run-of-the-mill poem. Acc. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-15) Short 
stories on Catholic and other themes, 2,000-3,000; 
poems under 24 lines. Articles 1,500-3,000. Whole- 
some juvenile adventure short stories, serials. Rev. 
John Reedy, C.S.C. 1 Yc up. Acc. 

The Banner, 1455 W. Division St., Chicago 22. 
(M-25) Family, self-improvement, historical articles 
about 2,500 words. Peter A. Fiolek, C.R. 1¥ac. Acc. 

Baptist Leader, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (M-25) Human interest articles on unusual meth- 
ods or successes of churches and Sunday Schools; 
articles on families who have achieved the art of 
doing things together; unusual life stories related to 
church and community life, 1,200-1,500. Also fic- 
tion and articles for four story papers for primary, 
junior teen, and young people age groups. Benja- 
min P. Browne. Vac. Acc. 

The Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. (M-10) Short stories, Catholic atmos- 
phere, bright, pointed, but not preachy, 3,000—no 
love stories; articles and essays, Catholic and general 
interest, 1,000-3,000. Rev. J. |. Bergin, S.J. 1c. Acc 

The Catholic Digest, 44 E. 53rd St., New York 22. 
(M-35) Mostly reprint but always in the market for 
authoritative original articles 2,000-2,500, prefer- 
ably but not necessarily with a Catholic angle. Photo 
stories. Transparencies for cover use. No fiction, 
verse, or cartoons. Address John McCarthy, Assistant 
Editor. $200 up for original article, $150 for pic- 
ture story or cover photo. Acc. Query. 

Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., Pittsburgh 1, 
Pa. (M-20) Love or domestic stories 1,800-2,000. 
Articles on the home, child care, etc., preferably 
illustrated, 1,800-2,000. Verse about home and chil- 
dren, 12-16 lines. Unusual photos of — Rev. 
Urban Adelman. Ic up. $5 a poem 

The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th . ‘New York 
19. (M-50) General fiction of high quality to 3,000. 
Articles on current problems reflecting contemporary 
Catholic viewpoint in national and international af- 
fairs, literature, science, education, etc. Short 
verse. Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. About $7 «a 


page. Pub. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 

comprehensive course of its kind on the market, po 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 

MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. 0. Pox 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


Confession Story 


Supervised Course - _...$50.00 Time 
Plot Course for Advanced Writers. $25.00 Cash 
Original Confession Plots _.._.._____-__-___- $ 5.00 Each 


Manuscripts Criticisms $1.00 per 1000 words 
Keenan, P. O. Box 62, New York 63, N. Y. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


The Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 W. Washington: St., 
Chicago 2. (Q-$1.25) Articles, short stories, 2,000- 
6,000; poetry, art work. Jewish subjects and minority 
problems only. Benjamin Weintroub. Ic. Acc. 

The Christian Advocate, Methodist Publishing 
House, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. (W-10) Religious, 
family, travel, patriotic short stories, articles, essays, 
1,500; verse. T. Otto Nall. 1¥ac up. Acc. 

The Christian Family, Divine Word Missionaries, 
Techny, Ill. (M-30) A Catholic family magazine. 
Articles, short-short stories, some poetry, of interest 
to family people. 1,500-word studies, with photos, 
of persons, families, places, achievements, of interest 
to Catholics. Rev. Charles Kelty. 2c up, pictures 
extra, poetry 25c a line. Acc. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
(M) Interdenominational magazine specializing in 
material of interest to Christian laity, with strong 
family interest and emphasis on community service. 
Human interest approach paramount in all material. 
Articles 1,500-3,000; stories same length. Over- 
stocked on verse. Articles or stories $50-$100 for 
= rights, except by special arrangement with authors. 

The Christian Home, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (M-20) Articles 1,000-2,000 on family rela- 
tionships, child guidance; stories 2,500-3,500, of in- 
terest to parents of children and teen-agers; verse; 
photos of family groups. Stories and articles 1 Vac, 
verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
(M-25) Short stories 2,000-3,000; short-shorts 1,200- 
1,500. Articles of news interest showing Christians 
working in churches, Sunday schools, etc., to 1,500. 
Photos. All material should appeal to evangelical 
Christians. Robert Walker. 2c, photos $5. Pub. 

Christian Living, Mennonite Publishing House, 
Scottdale, Pa. (M-25) Stories of about 3,000 words 


TRY PC! 
TRY PC! 


TRY PC! 


and sold 


applying Christian principles to everyday situations 
in home, community, business; interested in social 
problems such as race. Articles 800-3,500 relating 
Christian principles to life problems, especially 
through creative ways of sharing with others and 
grappling with social evils. Verse. Fillers. Photos. 
Millard Lind. Articles and stories to $3.50, verse to 
10c a line, photos $3-$6. Acc. 

Christian Parent, 1222 Mulberry St., Highland, Ill. 
(M) Articles and short stories 1,000-2,000 with Chris- 
tian home life and Christian child training themes; 
fillers, cartoons; photos. M. P. Simon. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Church Business, 1339 W. Broad St., Richmond, 
Va. (Q) To 800-words on tried plans to increase 
efficiency in conduct of church work and to extend 
the influence of the church (Protestant). Miss Mary 
M. Cocke. No fixed rate. Pub. 

The Church Musician, Baptist Sunday School 
Board, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (M- 
20) Very little fiction—must be related to church 
music and under 1,500 words. All types of articles 
500-1,500 dealing with choral music, instrumental 
music, organ, piano, orchestra, church music activi- 
ties. Some verse. Some fillers. Cartoons. W. Hines 
Sims. 1 Yc, poems $3 up, cartoons $5. Acc. 

Church Schoo! Builder, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City 41, Mo. (M) Articles to 1,000 on workable ideas 
for church schools. Erwin G. Benson. $3.75 an arti- 
cle. Acc. 

Columbia, P.O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 
(M-10) Short stories 2,500-3,500. Articles on science, 
history, religion, sport; articles of general current 
interest or special Catholic interest. Query on articles. 
Short verse. Photos only with articles. John Donahue. 
$75-$300 a story or article, $10-$15 a poem. Acc. 

The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(W-20) Edited by Catholic laymen. Timely articles on 
literature, art, public affairs, to 2,500. Edw. S. 
Skillin. 2c. Acc. 


. if you’re tired of writing complete scripts which just don’t sell 
. . if you want your errors caught and corrected the moment you make them. 
. if you want step-by-step assistance in writing scripts which end up salable— 


PC, of course, is SMLA‘s outstanding new service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 


tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. 


sold two scripts each or more. 


Before the test period was over, fourten had 


The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 


ing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won‘t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the 
way, from idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the 
client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client- 
list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step 
by step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments”’ or “‘lessons’’ or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold 
Medal, and many, many others. Now we’re ready for a new group. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked 
with us before, and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge 
or obligation, of course. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency, 580 5th Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


P.S.: See SMLA‘s regular ad, Page 10 this month. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. Il others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” *(mame on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 yet 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 7 per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postoge 
with each ms. please. Send r FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive York 32, N. Y. 


DON’T PAY FOR THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED! 


Send for free folder describing a low cost publishing program 

in which all copies and all rights belong to the author, plus 

70% royalty on all copies we sell for you. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


SALVAGE THAT SCRIPT! 
CRITICISM, $1 per 1,000 words. No flattery, but 
honest, constructive help. BLUE PENCILLING, PLOT- 
TING, REWRITING, EDITING AND TYPING. 

Write me about your literary problems, enclosing a 
stamped envelope for reply. 
Robert A. Wise 


P. O. Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 


IF | SHOULD GHOST WRITE FOR YOU 
IT WOULD COST YOU PLENTY, SO YOU DO THE 
WRITING. I‘LL DO MY BEST TO HELP YOU GET 
RESULTS. MINIMUM $2.00—to 3000 words $2.50 
—to 7000 words $5.00. 
JAY DESMOND 
808 N. Fuller Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! |! have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Siant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 57-A Fern Park, Fla. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO‘’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 

THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 
Endorsed leading educators, u sands of writers. 
Let these ialized PLOT GENIES furnish with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story types now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short-Short Story, and Comedy. 
Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 

J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Calif. 
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Cor, Kilroe Seminary of the Sacred Heart, RFD 1, 
Honesdale, Pa. (M) A magazine promoting the Apos- 
tolate of the Sacred Heart. Short-short fiction; arti- 
cles 1,500-2,000 aimed at the family and dealing 
with personalities, education, sociology, religion; 
photos. Rev. Geo. Pinger, S.C.J. 1 Yec up. Acc. 

Council Fires, Christian Publications, Inc., Third 
and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Fiction with Christian 
background, 2,000-2,500. P. B. Christie. Yac-%4c. 
Acc. Write for sample copy before submitting. 

The Crippled Child, 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 
(Bi-M-60) Helpful and inspirational articles of in- 
terest to parents of crippled children. Photographs 
with articles only. Catharine Bauer. About Ic, pho- 
tos $5. Pub. 

Daily Meditation, P.O. Box 2710, San Antonio 6, 
Texas. Metaphysical success and inspirational arti- 
cles, Mayan archaeology and discoveries, non- 
sectarian religious articles, teaching the power of 
prayer or with metaphysical slant, 750-1,700; exact 
word count must be given on each manuscript. No 
fiction or photographs. Report in 60 days. Rose 
Dawn, Editor. Vac-lce. Acc. 

Eternity, 1716 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. (M-35) 
Evangelical Christian articles to 2,500 words. Donald 
Grey Barnhouse. Ic-2c. Pub. 

Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (M- 
30) Published by the Catholic Church Extension So- 
ciety. Short stories, 2,000-6,000—romance, adven- 
ture, detective, humorous; six-installment serials, 
5,000 an installment; short shorts; articles; cartoons. 
Eileen O’Hayer. Good rates. Acc. 

Faith Today, 70 Elm St., New Canaan, Conn. (M) 
A non-sectarian religious magazine edited on a broad 
basis. Strong, timely articles to 3,000. Condensations 
of novels. Fillers. Humor. Verse of high quality. 
Especially in need of articles under 500 words, also 
fillers and humor. Peter V. K. Funk. To $200 an 
article, to $15 a poem. Pub. 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles 
800-1,600 emphasizing Christian principles in busi- 
ness. First-person stories especially desired. Fillers up 
to 400 words; poems 20 lines or less, on business 
themes. Photos of industrial subjects with business 
slant. Clinton E. Bernard. 2c up, poetry 35c a line, 
photos, $6. Acc. 

Guideposts, Carnegie Bidg., 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. (M) First-; erson stories by men and women 
from every walk of life telling how they overcame 
obstacles and became more effective through direct 
application of religious principles. Average article, 
1,000 words—but inspirational shorts are needed. 
To $100 an article. Acc. Query. 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
(M-15) Wholesome fiction dealing with family life. 
Articles on all themes relating to home, family, com- 
munity life. Fillers. Puzzles and quizzes. Poetry— 
inspirational, seasonal, child life, family setting. 
(Leaflet on requirements is available to writers.) Joe 
W. Burton. 1 Yc, verse 25c a line. Acc. 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-25) Stories of high moral character, 
1,000-2,000; short-shorts, 500-800. General articles 
on social conditions, vocational problems, handicrafts, 
material of particular interest to youth and to Mor- 
mon Church, 300-2,000. Photos of striking and 
dramatic simplicity for frontispiece and cover use. 
Poetry to 30 lines, Doyle L. Green, Managing Editor. 
Fiction and features Ic, poetry 25c a line. Acc. 

Information: The Catholic Church in American 
Life, 401 W. 59th St., New York 19. (M-25) A 
Paulist publication. Factual articles approximately 
1,800 in a simple, direct style; photos. No fiction. 
2c. Acc. Query. 

Jewish Exponent, 246 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. (W-5) Jewish experience articles 1,000-1,500; 
Jewish reminiscences. Material should be authentic 
but may be slightly fictionized. Short verse on Jewish 
subjects. Occasional cartoons. Photos. Arthur Weyne. 
Ic. Pub. Query. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


| 
bye 
| 


The Lamp, Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, 
Peekskill, N. Y. (M) Fiction of quality to 2,500; non- 
fiction of interest to Roman Catholics. Rev. Samuel A. 
Cummings. Good rates. Acc. 

The Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. 
(W) Illustrated features on general interest topics, 
2,000. Short stories 2,500-3,000; serials 6-10 chap- 
ters. Religious motif desirable but not required ex- 
clusively; romance on a high level; Christian virtues 
and good morals indirectly taught. News and other 
short fact items. Fillers. Dr. Leroy M. Lovell. Ic. Acc. 

The Link, General Commission on Chaplains, 122 
Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. (M-25) 
Uses stories and articles 800 to 2,400 on subjects of 
interest to men and women in the service and patients 
in VA hospitals; service (not combat), humorous, ro- 
mance, hobby. Cartoons. J. C. Dana. Approx. Ic. Acc. 

Listen, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W., Washington 12, 
D.C. (Q-35) Articles 500-2,500 on general or spe- 
cific aspects of alcohol or narcotics addiction. A 
limited amount of verse. Specialized photos. Fran- 
cis A. Soper. 2c-4c, poems $2.50-$7.50, photos $3- 
$7. Acc. Query on major articles or picture feature 
ideas. 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisc. (W-15) Articles, 1,000-2,000, by 
Episcopalians who are experts in their fields, for 
Episcopalians. Peter Day. $5 an article up. Acc. 

The Lookout, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, 
adult Sunday School work, 1,000; wholesome but not 
“Sunday Schoolish’” short stories, 1,000-1,200, seri- 
als to 10 chapters of 1,000-1,200 each. Photos up- 
right 8 x 10, scenic, human interest. No poetry. 
Guy P. Leavitt. $10 up, photos $6, within 1 month 
after acceptance. 

The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(W-5) Personal experience, notable achievement arti- 
cles written for average person in field of Christian 
ideology, 1,000-2,000; short stories with relevance to 
church paper, 500-2,500; photos relevant to church 
paper. Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 1¢c-2c, photos $5. Pub. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel, Manchester, N. H. (M-30) 
Articles, short stories, serials, verse. Sr. M. Arthur, 
eg Prose at varying rates. Pub. Verse 25c a line. 

Mary Immaculate Magazine, Box 96, San Antonio, 
Tex. Articles, short stories with Catholic interest, ad- 
venturous missionary tales, about 1,800. Also look- 
ing for sparkling, punchy articles on current topics— 
from a Catholic viewpoint; e.g., TV, sexy advertising, 
bigotry, etc. Rev. Peter V. Rogers, O.M.I. Ic. Acc. 


Mature Years, 819 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
(Q) Fiction 1,500-2,000 of interest to older adults. 
Articles of same length for same g:oup—hobby, de- 
votional, activities. Verse. Photos. John W. Cook. 
1c-15c, photos $5-$6. Acc. 


script and advise what to do with it. 
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10 Secrets 

of Successful 

Writing for Children 


Laura Hougland, who has won three 
national competitions, and has stories 
published in the leading children’s 
magazines, will send you 10 Secrets of 
Successful Writing for Children, FREE. 


Just mail your name and address on a 
penny postcard to the Laura Hougland 
School of Writing, Room 230A, 742 
Market, San Francisco, Calif. Do it 
right now—it’s FREE, and mighty 
helpful! 


I WRITE FOR MEN 


Fiction and Non-Fiction — That's my specialty. 
More markets now for he-man stuff than ever before. 
Perhaps | can help you hit the jackpot. 

If your manuscript is typewritten and under 5000 words, 
I'll give it a frank but friendly appraisal for $2.00. If longer, 
better query first. And don’t forget the return postage. 


JACKSON KING 
Box 175, Sierra Madre, California 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 
9128 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
We handle all kinds of stories, manuscripts, magazine articles, television plays, 
novels, in fact anything in the writing line. Have sold all kinds of submissions 
and need various kinds of the stories used today. If you sell your stories direct 
you don’t need me. But if you don’t, let me tell you what is the matter with the 


My fee $1.00 per 1000 words with a minimum of $3.00 per script. And 
| can sell, do sell, and will sell your salable story for 10% of the gross take. 
| have sold to all of the biggest studios and television stations in the world. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 

Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 

if desired. Also, extra first ‘and last sheets. 

22 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 

121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa. 


Roy Mack 


WE NEED STORIES 


Hollywood agency handling top Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kinds suitable for tation to motion 
picture, radio, and television production. Your story does 
not have to be published to 

SELL TO HOLLYWOOD 

60% of movies, and almost all television and radio pro- 
ductions, are made from unpublished stories. The head of 
our Story Department, who was with the Story Department 
of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four years, can help 
you SELL YOUR STORY. 4 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story material 
needed. For full information send 25c to cover costs of 
printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is refundable when 
you send us your first story. This small charge is necessary 
to prevent our Story Department from being flooded with 
requests for free literature from curiosity seekers or others 
not seriously interested in selling stories. Address your re- 
quest to: 

CHARLOTTE SAGER, Head, Story Department 
THE HELEN AINSWORTH CORP. AGENCY 
BH Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 


Announcing a New Workshop Publication 


Manuscript Magazine 


The Writer's Testing Laboratory 
M. Howard Box 242, GPO, New York, N. Y. 


REMEMBER ‘THE NAME 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago class. For plots and poetry. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)....'. 


2—WRITERS: HEL 


: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained)... 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS (My historical novel).... 3.50 

For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail 
49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


SMALL SALES Add Up! 


If you’re not selling top-class markets, consider the 

Shopping News, Newspaper Syndicate and Rural 

Publications’ small sale markets. We need new writers 

in these lower-priced fields who will aim some of their 

production our way regularly. Send for free details. 

SYNDICATE & FICTION MARKETING AGENCY 
Branch Hill, Ohio 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 
60-90 Days Delivery 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 1564 Dallas, Texas 


Professional Aid — Friendly Criticism 


AUTHOR—CRITIC—FICTION TEACHER will help you 
any type of story. Satisfaction guaranteed. $1 per 
$3 minimum. 


with 
1,000. 


HERBERT DAWSON 


4106 Creed Ave. Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


FREE! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION THEREAFTER. 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Forms 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 
BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ. 
7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 
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The Message Magazine, Box 59, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. (M-25) A religious magazine beamed to Negro 
families in America. Brief factual articles about 
people who have achieved through faith or prayer. 
Verse. Photos. Louis B. Reynolds. Articles $5-$25, 
poems $3-$5, photos $5-$7.50. Acc. Query. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham 
Rd., New York 58. (M-25) Catholic short stories to 
2,500; religious verse. Rev. Thomas H. Moore, S.J. 
3c up. Acc. 

Mother’s Magazine, David C. Cook Publishing 
Company, Elgin, Ill. (Q-7) Articles on how to teach 
small children religion in the home; also on things 
children can make or do. Maximum length 1,000. 
iva Hoth. Rates according to merit. Acc. 

The National Humane Review, 896 Pennsylvania 
St., Denver 3, Colo. (M-15) Articles 1,500-2,000 on 
cruel and inhumane or unusually kind treatment of 
children or animals; exposés; reforms. Fred Myers. 
2c, photos extra. Acc. 

The National Jewish Monthly, 1003 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (M-15) Short stories, articles, es- 
says, Jewish interest, 1,000-3,000. Edward E. Grusd. 
le-3¢. Acc. 

New Century Leader, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. (M) Challenging suggestions on how to 
become a better Sunday School teacher; plans for 
building an effectively organized Sunday School from 
the superintendent’s point of view; articles on a 
variety of topics for religious leaders and all adults 
desiring a general religious publication, interdenomi- 
national. Length around 1,200 or 400-800. James 
W. English. Ic-2c. Acc. 

Opinion, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. (M-25) 
Articles 2,000, short stores 2,000; verse, fillers. 
Jewish interest. 1c. Pub. : 

Outwitting Handicaps, 15327 San Juan Drive, De- 
troit 21, Mich. (Irr.-25) “‘How to do it’’ magazine 
for the physically handicapped covering all types of 
disability. Articles 300-500, descriptive of mechani- 
cal devices, gadgets, appliances and procedures for 
personal adjustment, social or economic rehabilita- 
tion; may be acompanied by sketches or photos. 
— E. Smithson. Gadget articles, $1-$25 each. 

cc. 

Precious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
Articles and stories suitable for the Catholic family, 
about 2,500 words or less. Father Robert B. Koch, 
C.PP.S. Yac, verse 25c¢ a line. Acc. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (Bi-M-20) Human interest news, reports and 
feature articles, 200-1,500, on Protestant Christians 
(preferably Presbyterian) who apply Christian prin- 
ciples. to business, politics, community service, etc. 
Juvenile stories, 500-700, for ages 4-8. Robert J. 
Cadigan. 2c. Acc. 

The Rosicrucian Fellowship Magazine: Rays from 
the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (M) Articles on oc- 
cultism, mysticism, nutrition, astrology, in accord 
with Rosicrucian philosophy; short stories along same 
lines. Length, 1,500-2,000. $3-$15 a story or arti- 
cle. Acc. 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. (M-25) Catholic family magazine. 
Human-interest features on prominent Catholic 
achievements and individuals; articles on current 
events, especially when having Catholic significance, 
2,000-2,500; short stories on modern themes slanted 
for mature audience, 2,000-2,500; seasonal stories. 
Extra payment for photos: retained. Occasional poetry 
on inspirational, religious, romantic, humorous, and 
nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M. 3¢ up. Acc. 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Oregon. (M) A 
national magazine for the Catholic family. Stories for 
adults, 3,000-4,000; short-shorts 1,000-1,500. May 
include any contemporary angle if not offensive to 
faith and morals; no triangles, divorces, or risqué 
subject matter. ‘’Trick’’ or surprise angles welcome 
in short-shorts. Articles 1,000-3,000, stimulating, 
thought-provoking, dealing with problems confront- 
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ing Catholic families; illustrated with photot where 
possible. Poetry 4-24 lines. Rev. Albert Bauman, 
O.S.B. Fiction 2Vac, non-fiction 2c. Verse 25c. Acc. 

The Shield, Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. (Bi-M, Sept.- 
May) Articles dealing with world problems as viewed 
from the Catholic standpoint, by special arrangement 
with writers. J. Paul Spaeth. 

The Sign, Union City, N. J. (M-25) Catholic and 
general articles, essays, short stories to 4,500. Verse. 
Rev. Ralph Gorman, C.P. $150-$250 a story or arti- 
cle. Acc. 

Southern Israelite, 390 Courtland St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. (W-newspaper; M-supplement) Market for limited 
freelance material of Southern Jewish interest. Adolph 
Rosenberg. Pub. 

Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., El- 
gin, Ill. (W-5) Articles 600-2000; short stories 1,000- 
2,000; biographical sketches; accounts of group ac- 
tivities; anecdotes; verse; fillers. All should have char- 
acter-building slant. James W. English. 1 Yac up. Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. (W) Articles on Sunday School work 500- 
1,000; verse; short stories for children. Philip E. 
Howard, Jr. Yee up. Acc. 

These Times, Box 59, Nashville, Tenn. (M-25) 
Religious and related articles. Photographs. No fic- 
tion or verse. R. E. Finney, Jr. Articles to $25. Acc. 


uery. 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
(M-35) Short stories, 1,000-3,000; novelettes, serials, 
10,000; articles 1,500 full of human interest on home 
affairs; fillers, jokes, epigrams; verse; cartoons. 
Henry Rische. Ic, $1-$3 a poem, cartoons $5. Acc. 
Supplementary rights released to author. 

The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, 
Tenn. (Bi-M-10) One-page devotional articles. Mate- 
rial is used in 30 editions in 26 languages and in 
braille. $3 an article. Pub. 

Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10. (M-25) Short stories with religious im- 
plication. Photos with religious and youth slant. Al- 
fred P. Klausler. Varying rates. Acc. 

The War Cry, 719 N. State St., Chicago. (W-10) 
Published by the Salvation Army. Stories 1,000-2,000 
with a single protagonist with one major problem, 
which should be solved through right thinking and 
action from the Christian standpoint. Articles in- 
soirational, educational, spiritual self-help; occasion- 
ally a character sketch of someone likely to influence 
readers. Stories and articles for special Christmas 
and Easter issues must be exceedingly well done and 
carry implicit Christian message. Verse of medium 
length. Fillers. Cartoons. Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
Lewis Keeler. Articles and stories $15-$35 (Christ- 
mas and Easter $75), poems $2.50 (Christmas and 
Easter $5-$20), cartoons $5. Query on articles. Speci- 
fication sheets and sample copies available to writers. 


“OUCHI” cried the Duchess . . . 


Now why did you stop and read that? Same principle 
applies in opening your stories. Learn these simple, 
tested principles of good story-telling and plotting in 
“THE LOTT MASTER PLOT” ($2) and Williams’ new 
“ACTION FORMULA” ($1). SPECIAL LIMITED OF- 
FER: Both for only $2, sold on MONEY BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE. Send no money for C.O.D. delivery. Or, mail 
$2 today and we will prepay and will also include 
(FREE) a copy of “EASY ONEY FROM FILLERS” 
(50c value) plus details on Collaboration Service of- 
fered by DAVIS LOTT, Literary Consultant for Clover 
House, PLUS special Certificate worth $1.00 in Re- 
vision Service by Mr. Lott. (AND if you have an un- 
published book, ask for our 5-page Royalty Contract.) 
Is This the Biggest Writer's Value Ever Offered? We 
think so—but see for yourself at our risk. Tear this 
out now so you won’t forget to mail your order 


today to: 
A-10 
Pe Box 1107 
HO Santa Monica, Calif. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 


1255 North Gordon St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


WRITE AS A PROFESSIONAL! 


Learn how through our new method of individualized, per- 
sonal instruction. Send for outline synopsis of 40 basic 
lessons, covering fiction and non-fiction technique. 


American Institute of Professional Writing 
Alameda, New Mexico 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 57-A Fern Park, Fla. 


DO YOU HAVE A MANUSCRIPT? 


We need stories, novels and articles to sell to publishers. 
Established writers no reading fee. Beginners $3 for short 
scripts up to 3,000 words; $10 for novels. Commission 10%. 
We placed a best seller. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nassou St.—Tribune Bldg. New York 38, N. Y. 


COMING IN NOVEMBER 

The Annual List of Book Publishers will 
appear in the November Author & Journal- 
ist, published late in October. The list will 
be divided into classifications, and the spe- 
cific needs of each publisher will be stated. 

In addition there will be an up-to-the- 
minute discussion of writers’ opportunities 
in the book field—what manuscripts are 
likely to sell, what aren’t. 

Plus—articles on fiction and fact writing 
and the rest of the features you enjoy in 

Don’t miss this or subsequent issues. Use 
the handy subscription order form on Page © 
31. 


CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail will give 
50c per thousand words. Free 
aile at. 


PAULINE LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligous, Juvenile, County Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices, Highest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, National Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 
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Writing for Company Publications 


OMPANY publications are publications spon- 

sored by firms, or occasionally groups of 

firms, to increase sales, good will, or other 
interests. Sometimes they are called house maga- 
zines, company-sponsored publications, or house 
organs—though the last term is not popular among 
most of their editors. 

There are three kinds of company publication— 
internal, directed solely to employees; external, 
edited specifically for readers outside the firm 
(jobbers, agents, retail buyers) ; combination, ad- 
dressed to both employees and outside readers. 

The internal publication seldom buys from the 
outside; contributions are by members or employ- 
ees of the firm. Other types of company publi- 
cations offer a varying market to the freelancer. 

Company publications are, of course, to be care- 
fully distinguished from business publications, or 
trade journals as they are often called. The busi- 
ness publication seeks to advance the interests of 
a whole industry; the company publication the 
interests of the firm that sponsors it. 

On the average, the rates paid by company pub- 
lications are about the same as by business pub- 
lications. Some company publications pay less. 
A few pay rates comparable to those offered by 
mass circulation magazines. 

Inasmuch as there are more than 6,000 com- 
pany publications, the following list is merely 
representative. The publications listed have defi- 
nitely expressed willingness to consider freelance 
contributions. 

Many company publications which accept ma- 
terial do not wish to be listed because they lack 
facilities for handling a mass of manuscripts. The 
writer who wants to work in this field can look 
at company publications in various offices and 
retail establishments. If he has an idea he feels 
would appeal to one of them, a query to the 
editor will usually bring a response. By following 
this practice a writer can build for himself a list 
of publications receptive to his material. 

In the following list the type of product manu- 
factured by the sponsor is given where this is 
not clear from the publication or company name. 
In most cases payment is on acceptance, indicated 
by Acc. Payment on publication is indicated by 
Pub. 


Selected Market List 


The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay Company, Main St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. A restricted market 
for travel material of the Canadian North. IIlustra- 
tions essential. Clifford P. Wilson. 3c. Pub. 

Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit 
1, Mich. Articles on people, places, and events 
of interest to tourists; all forms of outdoor recrea- 
tion, handicrafts—500-600 with 3-4 good photos. 
At least one article in each issue to appeal especial- 
ly to women. Picture stories with human interest. 
Acc. Supplementary rights released. 

Canadian Tractor Farming, International Harvest- 
er Company of Canada, Ltd., 208 Hillyard St., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada. Mostly staff-written but 
uses some articles 1,300-2,000 on Canadian farm 
life. While both English and French editions are 
published, text should be in English. Occasional 
photos of equipment in operation (negatives re- 
quired). G. W. Nelson. 3c up, photos $3 up. Acc. 
Query essential. 

Cherry Burrell Circle, Cherry Burrell Corporation, 
427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6. (Dairy supplies 
and equipment.) Articles 1,000-2,000 on operations 
of dairy products processing plants using Cherry- 
Burrell equipment and on merchandising dairy pro- 
ducts; dollars-and-cents savings stories, how-we-did- 
it stories, etc. Include 1-3 action photos 4 x 5 or 
larger. W. S. Stinson. 1c, photos $3-$5. Acc. Query. 

Chrysler Events Magazine, 431 Howard St., De- 
troit 31, Mich. Travel articles on cities, states, rec- 
reational regions, national parks, civic events (such 
as Mardi Gras, Aquatennial, Cotton Carnival, etc.), 
1,200-1,800. Black and white photos and color 
transparencies. A very limited market for freelancers 
because bulk of book is departmentalized and writ- 
ten by regular contributors. Jack A. Fritzlen. $50- 
$100 on article, photos $10-$50. Pub. 

Dodge News Magazine, Prince & Co., 5435 W. 
Fort St., Detroit, Mich. Articles not only on travel 
but personalities, science, fashion, etc. Shorts around 
350. Always on the lookout for good color and 
black and white illustrated feature stories. G. 
Williams. Top rates for pictorial photos. Acc. 

Du Pont Magazine, E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Dela. (Chemical products, textiles) Arti- 
cles dealing with use of Du Pont products, with photos 
or drawings of high quality. James H. McCormick. 
Good rates. 

Dutch Boy Paint Dealer, National Lead Company, 
111 Broadway, New York 5. Occasional articles on 
selling paint or paint store problems and solutions. 


NO GHOSTING OR REVISION, BUT 
COMPLETE AGENCY REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR THE ARRIVED AND THE 
ARRIVING AUTHOR. WRITE FIRST. 


Alex Jackinson Literary Agency 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 
NELL MARTIN 


AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


It took me over twenty-five — to og the ar 
> all aspiring writers should know from the start. 
LIKE helping them. One you ng man I’ve worked tah 
has sold TWO within days. One trial 
will tell you whether | om a coach; and tell 
me whether you can write. 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Price for novels on 


inquiry. Give word-length. Please enclose return 
postage. | show you how to get results. 
494 Hudson St. New York 14, N. Y. { 
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Photos of special promotions or outstanding paint 
jobs with Dutch Boy paints. Cartoons with painting 
or paint-selling theme. Overstocked with cartoons— 
not in market till mid-1956. Milt Groth. Text vary- 
ing rates, photos $5-$7.50, cartoons $20. Acc. 
Query. 

The Empire, Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. A limited amount of material dealing with 
homemaking, sometimes with illustrations. John 
Steiger. Reasonable rates. 

Ford Farming, 2500 E. Maple Rd., Birmingham, 
Mich. (Tractors and other farm equipment.) Directed 
specifically to farmers using mechanical equipment. 
Success stories involving use of Ford products; should 
be illustrated. Appropriate cartoons. Noel Loveland. 
Good rates. 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., P.O. Box 8, Dear- 
born, Mich. Well-illustrated travel, place, sport, or 
other articles, 1,200-1,500; brief picture stories 
with or without Ford angle. 10c. Acc. 

Friends Magazine, Chevrolet Motor Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 4-105 General Motors Blidg., 
Detroit 2, Mich. An all-picture magazine seeking 
photographs which tell a factual story; accompany- 
ing text may be in memorandum form. John Warner. 
Two-page spread black and white $200, color $300. 
Acc. Query. 

The Furrow, Deere & Company, Moline, Ill. (Farm 
machinery) Practical farming articles showing suc- 
cessful or profitable practices anywhere in North 
America, 200-500 words, with photos if possible. 
Longer articles on assignment. F. E. Charles. 3c, 
— $5-$10. Acc. Query on all articles above 500 
words. 

Highway Traveler, Greyhound Corporation, 71 W. 
Lake St., Chicago (Bus transportation) Articles 
under 800 with glossy photos on places buses reach. 
E. A. Jones. Varying rates. Acc. 

Home & Highway, Allstate Insurance Co., 7447 
Skokie Blvd., Skokie, Ill. Human interest articles 
400-500 with photos or photographic possibilities. 
Photo stories, black and white or color. 10c, photos 
black and white $10, color $50. Acc. Query. 

Hometown: The Rexall Magazine, 8480 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 46. (Drugs) Fiction of general 
interest, with strong characterization, plots, and story 
interest, to 3,200. No trick endings. No articles at 
present. H. R. Stewart. $75-$100 a story. Acc. 

Lincoln-Mercury Times, Ford Motor Co., P.O. Box 
8, Dearborn, Mich. Travel articles, U. S. or foreign, 
to 2,000. Black and white photos; transparencies. 
William D. Kennedy. Excellent rates. Acc. 

The Milk Salesman, A. D. Walter Advertising 
Agency, 5405 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Articles 
500 words. Cartoons. A. D. Walter. Articles $5 
each, cartoons $5. Acc. Do not query. 

odern Pharmacy, Parke, Davis & Company, De- 
troit 32, Mich. Articles 600-700 of interest to re- 
tail pharmacists; no soda fountain or gadget stories. 
Plenty of good photos with articles. A few cartoons. 
George A. Bender. 3c, photos $5, cartoons $15. Acc. 
Query. Copies of magazine available to prospective 
contributors. 

Nuggets, The Barnes-Ross Company, 19-25 N. 
Alabama St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. (A good-will pub- 
lication sponsored by various companies) Staff-writ- 
ten except for poetry. Uses 2-3 inspirational poems 


Attention-Writers! 


Publication of your manuscript in book form is not 
the end, but the beginning of our service to you. 
This is what your book gets: REVIEWS in key peri- 
odicals, complete PUBLICITY in your own area, ex- 
pert PROMOTION throughout the country, a chance 
for unlimited free EXTRA PRINTINGS. Many titles 
published on some form of subsidy basis. Send your 
manuscript for editorial evaluation to: 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. ‘ 


YLOR 


RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! | 
Make your plots pay! Many I’ve helped have sold to Movies 
Over 15 years of scripting exprience inside Hollywood Studios. 
COMPLETE help, or Ghosting, on Novels, Stories; Screen, TV, 
and Stage Plays. 

Write me your problem for free reply. 
JESSICA FOX MAY 
5602 Fernwood Avenue 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Phone 
HOllywood 2-5448 
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First Aid to Writers 
Fast —— Accurate — Neat 


50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
R.D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


YOUR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 


| give it the best. The best in brilliance and 
appeal. The best in professional polish. The 
best in collaborative rewriting. 
Prompt service: $5 for stories to 8000 words 


A Vitalized Story is an adventure in writing 


Bayard D. York 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
ublished on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
on a plan for the additional promotion 
and distribution of your book WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU. 


If interested, write for details to 


S SERVICE 
7 E. 42, N. Y. 17, N. Y. Tel. MU 7-5690 


“I'LL BUY YOUR STORIES!” 


SAY THE EDITORS. 
The demand for non-fiction of all types — fillers, trade 
journal articles, photo-stories, publicity, advertising copy, 
roto features, columns and syndication was never greater. 
New 0 word free illustrated folder explains why 
editors are today telling hundreds of new writers why 
they'll buy their stories. Write right now to 

THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. N, Box 1008 dale, Calif. 


FREE 


The valuable brochure 
HOW TO MAKE THAT IMPORTANT FIRST SALE 


will be sent upon request, and without obligation, to readers of the Author & Journalist. 
If you’re tired of failure, send for this brochure and my FREE pamphlet which gives details of how | 
work with writers. If | take you in my limited circle of writers, you‘ll become a selling writer or my 


work with you won't cost you a penny! 


GEORGE KELTON 


MALIBU 1, 


Octoser, 1955 


CALIFORNIA 


TV vs. the Short Story 


It's your choice. We offer in- 
struction in TV technique and 
short story writing. Tell me 
which branch of creative writ- 


ing interests you most and write for details. 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, ee = profitable. The largest 


market open to inexperien ters—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE. “You. TEARNI My specialized 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 


MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners.” 
L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwood Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


ACCURATE MARKET 
LISTS 


The manuscript market lists published in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST are recognized as tops in accuracy 
and reliability. 
Special market lists are contained in the following 
issues, copies of which are available at 25c each 
postpaid: 
Little Magazines. October, 1954 
Business (Trade) Publications. December, 1954 
Juvenile Magazines. February, 1955 
Filler Markets, Jewish Publications. March, 1955 
Poetry, Including Light Verse. April, 1955 
Comic Books. May, 1955 
Farm Publications, Travel Markets. June, 1955 
Handy Market List. July, 1955 
—* Card Verse, Plays, Syndicates. 
55 
Specialized Magazines. Sptember, 1955 
Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 
We suggest you order TODAY—the supply of 
copies is limited. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


August, 


a month—maximum length 24 lines. Address Edi- 
torial Department. $3-$5 a poem. Acc. 

The Office Economist, Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. (Office equipment) 
Articles 2,000-2,500 of interest to business manage- 
ment, particularly office managers. C. W. Simpson. 
2c. Acc. Query. 

People & Places, 3333 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 
13. (Automobiles—published for the De Soto-Ply- 
mouth dealers) Seeks only picture stories of interest- 
ing people and places in the United States; photos 
must be at least 8 x 10 and have plenty of human 
interest. Ralph N. Swanson. Two weeks after Acc. 

Pictures, Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roch- 
ester 4, N. Y. Amateur snapshots, all subjects, black 
and white or color; no candid shots. Wyatt Brum- 
mitt. $5 up. Acc. 

Popular Home Magazine, United States Gypsum 
Company, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. (Build- 
ing products) Very few finished articles; can use 
leads on good remodeling jobs and new small houses 
that use the company’s types of building materials— 
pays scouting fees and supervises its own photo- 
graphy. A few cartoons of top quality on home im- 
provement and family situations. D. E. Nugent. 
Rates equal to those of the large shelter magazines. 
Acc. Query. 

Reporter, Allis-Chalmers, Construction Machinery 
Division, Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. For contract- 
ors, engineers, highway officials. On-the-job stories 
of equipment usage in all fields. Tough market. 
Engineering knowledge or construction background 
required. Edwin A. Francis. 5c, photos $3-$5. Acc. 


Query. 
Safeway News, 2142 Broadway, Oakland 12, 
Calif. (Food chain.) Cartoons about rot and 


stores. Photos for cover use. A. F. Lem 

Scenic South, Standard Oil Scie (Kentucky), 
Starks Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. Photographs with 
captions—single or in series—showing subjects of 
scenic, historical, and general interest in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi. Black and 
white glossy prints 8 x 10 for inside pages; trans- 
parencies 4 x 5 or larger for covers. Robert B. 
Montgomery. Black and white photos $5-$10, color 
transparencies $75. Acc. Copies of magazine avail- 
able to freelance photographers. 

The Seng Book, The Seng Company, (1450 N. 
Dayton St., Chicago 22. (Furniture) Articles 500- 
2,000 on problems of retail furniture store ope:a- 
tion, sales training, advertising; photos to illustrate 
articles. Sales tips 100-300 (not acknowledged or 
returned). Cartoons with furniture store background. 
Garth Bentley. 2c up. photos $3, cartoons $5. Acc. 
Sales tips $2. Pub. 

Service Beacon, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 246 E. Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. True stories 
(illustrated) of Westinghouse dealers who have done 
an outstanding job on servicing Westinghouse ap- 
pliances (nothing on dealers primarily in radio or 
television business). Cartoons. R. P. Dalton. 2c, 
rhotos $5, cartoons $15. Acc. Query. 

The Sheffield Ladle, Sheffield Steel Division of 
Armco Corporation, Sheffield Station, Kansas City 
25, Mo. Articles about the steel industry in gen- 
eral—Armco and Sheffield in particular. Few fillers. 
Few cartoons. Bob Crider. Pub. Query. 

Steelways, American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1. Popular human interest 
articles with black and white or color photos about 
the steel industry, steelworkers, and the industry's 
contributions to the country—to 2,000 words but 
mostly 1,000-1,500. Some shorts. To $500. Acc. 
Query. Inventory is temporarily high. 

Swift Merchandiser, Swift & Company, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago. (Meat packing.) Some features deal- 
ing with food, salesmanship, sports, homemaking. 
Individual pictures and picture stories of broad in- 
terest. 
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Thought for Poetry Day 


There has been considerable comment on the 
fact that Wallace Stevens, the distinguished poet 
who died recently, made his living as vice-presi- 
dent of a big insurance company. With their con- 
cept of poets as impractical, dreamy-eyed creatures, 
folks have expressed wonderment at Stevens’ ca- 
reer. 

Presumably they don’t know poets well. T. S. 
Eliot, Walter de la Mare, Glenn Ward Dresbach, 
and Edwin Carlile Litsey used to be bankers. 
Louis Untermeyer formerly was a manufacturing 
jeweler. The late Sherwood Anderson was an ad- 
vertising agency executive and a manufacturer be- 
fore he devoted himself solely to poetry and fic- 
tion. Melville Cane is an active and distinguished 
lawyer. 


One recalls the words of Carlyle: “How does 


the poet speak to men with power, but by being 
still more a man than they?” 


Telebriefs, I|linois Bell Telephone Company, Room 
1805, 208 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Ill. No 
material purchased except cartoons using the tele- 
phone as an integral part of the gag; avoid refer- 
ences to alcohol, sex, or bad telephone usage; avoid 
satirizing women. Louis A. Eiffert. Cartoons $35. 
Acc. 

Think Magazine, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22. Gen- 
eral, scientific, sports articles 800-2,000. Short 
verse. Scenic photos. 10c, photos $7.50-$10. Acc. 

Tile and Till, Eli Lilly and Company, 740 S. Ala- 
bama St., Box 618, Indianapolis 6, Ind. (Pharma- 
ceuticals) Articles 750-1,500 slanted to the retail! 
drug industry, with photos. J. W. Lansdowne. Query. 

Timber Topics, Allis-Chalmers, Construction Ma- 
chinery Division, Box 512, Milwaukee 11, Wis. For 
foresters, loggers, etc. On-the-job stories of equip- 
ment usage in all fields. Tough market. Engineer- 
ing knowledge or construction background required. 
Edwin A. Francis. 5c, photos $3-$5. Acc. Query. 

Trained Men, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. Articles 500-2,000 on prob- 
lems of personnel, employment, training, supervision 
of workers, office management, upgrading methods. 
Albert R. Jeffrey, Jr. Rate according to merit. 

The Wooden Barrel, Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, Inc., 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. Articles to 2,000 with 2-3 photos on the use 
of new wooden barrels and kegs in various indus- 
tries. Verse occasionally. Cartoons occasionally. 
1Yac, photos $6. Acc. Query desired but not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Youngstown Kitchens Builder News and Youngs- 
town Kitchens Merchandiser, Mullins Manufacturing 
Corporation, Warren, Ohio. No material wanted ex- 
cept cartoons slanted to functions of the publica- 
tions, copies of which will be sent to prospective 
contributors on request. John B. Byers. Cartoons $5. 
Acc. 


lowa Writers’ Workshop 


The Adult Education Council, Box 465, Cres- 
ton, Iowa, is operating a writers’ workshop for resi- 
dents of southern and central Iowa and eastern 
Nebraska. The meetings will be on Monday eve- 
nings September 26-November 28. Address the 
council for particulars. 
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Books for Verse Writers 


THE RISE OF THE ANTI-POETS 
by Stanton A. Coblentz 


“What Are You Writing For?”, “Why Do You Not 
Compromise?”, “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty” and 
“Is a Modern Wordsworth Possible?” are but four of 
these twenty trenchant editorials garnered from the 
past fifteen years of WINGS, A Quarterly of Verse. 
A book for all poets and poetry lovers who grope for 
standards and methods amid the modern confusion. 


$2.00 
POETRY IS FUN 
by Ruth Crary 

An outstanding textbook—the definitive How to 
Write Verse—simply written, easy to understand, illus- 
trated by hundreds of examples and poems, and au- 
thoritatively presented. Over 100,000 words on such 
things as rhyme, parodies, limericks, metrical and stan- 
zaic forms, the sonnet, blank verse, the French forms, 
etc. “Supplies the hopeful student with all the tools a 
poet needs.” — Delos Avery, Chicago Tribune. $5.00 


THE WINGS PRESS 


Mill Valley California 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 


POETS: 


$25; many other prizes. You will receive also de- 

scription of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) 

containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year.) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 


'f you're interested in selling your poems for children, send 
me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I'll revise and/or suggest markets for your 
juvenile verse. Ask for free pamphlet. 
ELEANOR DENNIS 
Con 


Box 308 meaut Loke, Pa. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service 


worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 


erly yped when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.50 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(Sen Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 
A. D. FREESE & SONS 
Box A, Upland, Ind. 


POEMS—Urgently Needed to Set to Music! 
Write clever poems, catchy rhymes. Achieve FAME, 
MONEY in popular music field! Send sample poems. 
FREE evaluation. TINPAN ALLEY, 1650 Broadway 
(Dept. H), New York 19. 


Contests and Awards 


True Story, P. O. Box 1726, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, has announced a new bonus 
plan to encourage new authors. 

Stories accepted in the last three months of 
1955 will be paid for at the usual rate of approx- 
imately 5c a word. These will automatically go 
into a quarterly competition. The story adjudged 
the best of those purchased during the quarter 
will be named the $1,000 Story, and the writer 
will receive the balance due above the purchase 
price. 

Manuscripts may be addressed to the $1,000 
Story Department at the offices of True Story. 

— Av] — 

Your Nutrilite Radio Theatre is sponsoring a 

contest for story ideas for 26 one-hour radio plays. 


All There Is to Fiction 


[Continued from Page 12| 


wrong with that? The very best, the most terribly 
haunting novels and short stories amount to exact- 
ly that. Letting your man go down in the process 
of resolving his dilemma is far better than giving 
your afficted, buffeted, and poor main character an 
artificial helping hand, or to act for him like a 
smooth little god, or to gild him as if he were too 
plain a lily of the field. If I intentionally garble 
metaphors, it is because I want to stress the impor- 
tance of keeping your character in character, 
especially when you lead him down the road to 
failure. Even if he should perish in the struggle, 
the dilemma and his dealing with that dilemma 
should be intrinsically his, because he must remain 
above all a live character, even in the process of 
dying or perishing. 

There is your story. There is the essence of all 
stories. You can test it out yourself on any piece 
of fiction you may be reading at the moment. The 
greater and more compelling the fiction, or drama, 
the better the formula fits. You can apply it to 
comedy as well as tragedy—in fact, even to farce 
and fantasy. 

For the sake of clarity let me recapitulate. Be- 
fore you start writing your story you size up your 
main character. You observe him, you live with 
him and within him, and you start applying your 
own imagination to his behavior. Next, you as 
his creator plan a situation or dilemma for him, 
one which he can work and live out according to 
his capabilities. By this time the secondary char- 
acters are asserting themselves, but you keep focus- 


Drama, comedy, adventure, and romance are eli- 
gible. 

Contestants are to submit a 500-word story out- 
line accompanied by a 50-word summary of the 
plot. Professional Hollywood writers will adapt 
the winning stories for the air. 

Prizes include cars, merchandise, trips to Holly- 
wood. The contest will close January 15, 1956. 

However, each entry must be accompanied by 
an official entry blank obtainable free from a 
Nutrilite Food Supplement distributor. Names 
of distributors may be found in classified tele- 
phone directories under “Vitamins” or “Food 
Supplements.” No purchase is required, otherwise 
the contest would not be listed in Author & Jour. 
nalist. 


ing on your main creation, and above all you keep 
him a living being who is in motion. From there 
on you let him resolve his dilemma with all the 
strength and sensitivity you have given him from 
within his character. 

With your character very much alive you reach 
the conclusion cruelly or delicately or obliquely 
or directly according to your own tastes and aims. 
If in the course of events your secondary char- 
acters start shaping up more heroic and lovable 
than your main character, that doesn’t matter. 
You keep focusing on your main character, whether 
he is weak or strong. It is the attention you give 
him that counts. A weak character can be a very 
strong and exciting creation. Often a so-called 
strong character is mere one-tenth alive, and that 
one-tenth inhumanly exaggerated. 

All this aim in writing, imagining, and resolving 
primarily leads to what we call quality fiction. 
You'll have to consult your own taste and integ- 
rity if you want to observe all the taboos and limi- 
tations that can make for slick fiction. Slick fic- 
tion is a negative something. So much has been 
eliminated, forbidden, and glossed over that you 
can only achieve it by a process of negation. If 
after the observance of all taboos you still have a 
character on your hands who is truly alive, you 
must be a very clever fellow, a genius of sorts. 
The high pay-off is yours besides. 

There is my lesson. Repeat it ad infinitum to 
yourself as writer, and observe it in the already 
written material you are reading for inspiration or 
instruction. You'll find that you have a firm 
foundation and a right and righteous one artis- 
tically speaking. Humanly speaking, too. 


work. Write for free brochure to 


reasonable plan for 


We can offer the most sensible method to authors who must plan for subsidy publication of their 


Wountain Press, 2679 Se. York St., Denver 10, Colorado 
Note: Big Mountain Press is a subsidiary imprint of Alan Swallow, Publisher, with Dr. Stuart 
R. Northam taking over active management of this phase of Dr. Swallow’s work. 


author's editions! 
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ADEAS oilers you af inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


IT WOULD rans over 5246 years just to count the national 
debt—dollar for dollar. Can it t be paid? Yes! It can easily 
be paid. We need never have another Depression, ond 
never have another world war! Send for pamphlet, “The 

National Debt Is As Unnecessary And Stupid ie A Third 
World phe “ Dime. $1.00 a dozen. Be posted. Get the 
facts. Hadland, Box 68, Rochester, Minn. 

CARTOONIST-GAGWRITERS. Gag Re-Cap Magazine is 
only $7.50 per year. a issue 50c. Earle Tempel, Box 
430, Van Buren, Arkan 

MAGAZINE DIRECTORY__5, 166 gr oe classified with 

mplete address $2.50 id. Commercial ar 
Publ 34FF North Ritter, Indianapolis 1 


Indian 
ber YOURSELF MONTHS of trial and error learning. Order 


the book on writing poetry now used successfully coast to 
coast. Clear, terse, complete. $1.00 postpaid. il Brook 
Burket, 1020 Lake Shore Drive, Evanston, Illinois. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of STOO Ni Every writing problem 
prong seg and illustrated. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville 

SEND FOR oRHYTHM IN WRITING” TODAY! ag 
readers prove its value. 

R. 30 W. Bayaud Ave., Denver 

400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, ineluding Easter, 1753- 

2152. Chort 21” x 28”, 75c¢. Thos. Carruth, Crowley, 


LET HEIDEMAN’S Folio, “Psychology of Love,” 
$1 1,00. F. Brown, Publish- 


Louisiana. 
WRITERS! 
help you write love stories. Send 
er’s Agent, 1202 Cansler, Gadsden, A 
POETRY BOOKS—My books, “Great _ and “Best 
Poems,” are in all public libraries of cities in the U.S. with 
10,000 “nae and over. Ask for one and write me 
about % . Thornton, Box 289, Wilberforce, 


Ohio. 

YOU CAN CHANGE THE WORLD, 40c postpaid. Put Christo- 
— ~ to work. Joseph Winters, Box 333, Pleasant- 
ville, N. 

DOLLARS FOR FILLERS, eeas Winning Tips, 10c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabam 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, — cartoon and gagwriting 
lessons and cartoon news. Send 10c for trial copy. Infor- 
mation Guide, 2776 California Court. Lincoln, Nebr. 

MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing various types of markets for Spee are avail- 

able, as long as they last, at 25¢ each gai October, 
1954 (Little Magazines). December, 19 Business Pub- 
called Trade Journals). February, 

1955 (Juvenile Magazines). March, 1955 (Filler Markets, 

Jewish Publications). April, 1955 (Markets for Poetry, 

Including Light Verse). May, 1955 (Comic Books). June, 

1955 (Travel Markets, Farm Publications). July, 1955 

Handy Market List). lars ae 1955 (Greeting Card Verse, 

Plays, Syndicates). September, 1955 (Specialized Maga- 

zines). Send 25¢ each (coin or stamps) to eg . 

JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Bldg., T 

peka, Kansas. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


HOLLYWOOD MOVIE SCRIPTS! . . . not copies . . . actually 
used at RKO, MGM, etc. Many contain notations. by stars, 


directors, etc. Invaluable for writers, actors! Reveals 
script forms, dialogue. See how professionals work. Rea- 
sonable, but supply ‘limited! Edwards, 8907-H Airlane, 


Los Angeles 45. 
EARN MONEY WRITING gene and Fillers. Send for par- 
ticulors. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 

OW TO TURN Daily Humorous Incidents into Dollars. 
Write Lewis Flemming, Box 142, Menlo Park, Calif. 
GUARANTEED HOMEW' RK! Immediate Commissions! 

thing furnished! Hirsch, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y 


SERVICES 
WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell as 


quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 22. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 
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BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
_.... $3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 


_..... $2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinmon. 215 A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 

AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonable nm. Send for 
Big Mountain Press, 2679 So. York, Denver 10, 
‘olo. 

PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 


3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
WHAT IS YOUR "1.0." Take reliable general intel 

test in home privacy and convenience. APPROVED, 
Prompt scoring, confidential Rene 
mee free. University Test Bureau, Box 401, Palo 
Alto 2, California. 


PERSONALS 


SHARE LITERARY HELP and ideas. Send brief description 
of yourself and writing background with $1.00 to receive 
names and addresses of 5 other writers, personal letters 
from many more. Writers Exchange, Box 453, Hermosa 
Beach, California. 

iF YOU ‘WRITE science, write 1350 Carol Place, Aurora, Ill. 

MAIL-A-MENU—Distinctive menu and recipes for a literary 
Two dollars. Address P.O. Box Witningten, 

jaware. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
plone to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

ast nationwide membershi st.1 e tticu- 
lars FREE. EVA RE. Box 988. 


LETTER FRIENDS . . . BETTER FRIENDS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Honest, reliable, sincere, 
Women, men, 21 years and over. 
Free particulars. 
ZENITH BUREAU 


P. O. Box 57 St. Paul 2, Minn. 
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“Words cannot ex- 
press how happy and 
proud I am of my 
book . . . the jacket, 
the color, the de- 
sign, everything is 
simply beautiful.” 
Loretto Douctas, 
author of The Peo- 
ple We Call Indians. 


design 
as foun 


“I am very pleased 
with the job you 
have done. The de- 
sign and production 
are first rate, and 
the publicity is ex- 
cellent.” — NoRMAN 
T. Lyxes, author of 
A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Accidents. 


24-PAGE BOOKLET 
a.) tells all about this plan 
d 


Hundreds of satisfied authors like the 
five pictured above explain why Vantage 
Press is America’s largest cooperative 
publisher. Learn how your hook, too, 
can be successfully published, promoted 
and distributed. Send today for our 
free, illustrated booklet. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below—now. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., Dept. nie 
120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. ¥- 


VANTAGE “++ 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28.) 
(In Calif Ave., N.W.) 
PRESS (In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Aveé., 
klet 
s FREE 24-page illustrated boo 
d me your 
America’s your cooperative publishing program. 
Cooperative 
Publisher! 
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